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SIEGES OF PARIS. 


no walls, and was merely a cluster of poor huts, de- 
fended by a river that wound its way between forest 
and marsh. In the great insurrection when the wild 
Gauls refused any longer to contribute cavalry to the Roman 
armies, Czesar, before his defeat in Auvergne and his retreat to 
Champagne, sent Labienus, his lieutenant, to attack the Parisians. 
The barbarians on his approach burnt their fortresses, destroyed 
their bridges, forsook their woods, and encamped to the north of 
the town. In the battle that ensued the Gauls were routed and 
their chieftain, Camulogene, slain. In 356 Julian the Apostate cleared 
Paris and its environs of the hordes of German barbarians who had 
overrun it for five years, gave the town a municipality, and built the 
Palais des Thermes (now the Hotel Cluny). The Roman camp then 
stood on part of what is now the garden of the Luxembourg. 
Lutetia—the favourite city of Julian the Apostate, the pleasant 
capital of Roman Gaul—was much tormented by those rapacious 
Danes who in the ninth century came down in hungry swarms 
from their northern pine forests upon the unhappy countries of 
their choice. In 842, fresh from burning Nantes and spoiling the 
Saracens of Spain, the Danes rushed on Paris. The river was 
wider then, and as Sir F. Palgrave learnedly explains, there 
were but two bridges to the city island, and probably only one 
gate. The Palais des Thermes was still a noble structure, the great 
monasteries of St. Germain |’Auxerrois, St. Germain des Prés, Ste. 
Genevieve, and St. Victor, were castellated fortresses, used as strong- 
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holds in such hours of need. On the approach of Regner Lodbrok 
and his horde, Charles the Bald concentrated his army at St. Denis, 
before the Abbey (St. Germain des Prés), and opposite to an island 
of the Seine. The Danes did not attack, but spread over the 
country, burning and ravaging. The frightened inhabitants aban- 
doned Paris, and on Easter Eve the Danes entered it. The monks 
had fled with their shrines’ relics, the citizens had borne away or 
hidden their valuables, so the Danes carried off only the iron gates 
and the roof beams of St. Germain, to show as trophies to King 
Eric of Denmark, and when the too free use of wine brought on 
dysentery in their army, they consented to depart on Charles the 
Bald paying them the enormous subsidy of seven thousand pounds 
of silver, a sum equal, say the Academicians, to 520,000 livres. 

In 857, these pirates were again on the Seine. The monasteries, 
heretofore sacked, were now destroyed. St. Denis was burnt and a 
heavy ransom demanded for the Abbot, Charlemagne’s grandson. 
Notre Dame (then St. Etienne) and St. Germain des Prés alone 
escaped. The savages also broke open the tombs of the Merovingian 
kings, and scattered the bones of Clovis. Even till the era of 
Louis XIII. a clause was retained in the Ste. Genevieve Litany, 
“From the fury of the Norsemen, good Lord deliver us.” 

These sea robbers came again in 885. Rollo had then reoccupied 
Rouen and advanced on Paris ; Sigfried leading their host of 40,000 
men in boats and barges that covered the Seine for two leagues. 
The city was now fortified, a painted bridge stopped their vessels, 
and the Grand Chatelet was defended by Eudes, son of the Count of 
Paris. This is the defence that Ariosto has immortalised in his gay 
and chivalrous verse. A treaty refused, on Ste. Catherine’s Day the 
Danes fell to it, trying to storm the Grand Chatelet, and wounding 
Bishop Gauzelaine. The siege lingered on for four years, but the 
Danes made no great way. One spring the Seine swelled ; carried 
off several piers of the Petit Pont, and opened a way to the Danish 
vessels, but Bishop Gauzelaine instantly repaired the bridge and 
manned an adjoining tower with twelve brave citizens of the mer- 
chant forces. The Danes tried in vain to burn the painted bridge 
with fire ships, but the Bishop sunk them ; the tower however they 
burnt and butchered the defenders, who surrendered. Bishop 
Gauzelaine dying of vexation, the Emperor sent a grand army to 
raise the siege, but the Danes caught the leader, Count Henry, in a 
pitfall outside their camp and killed him. Eventually Charles came 
and gave them a subsidy of 1,400 silver marks and Burgundy, which 
had recently revolted from him. Sigfried was soon after killed in a 
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foray in Holland. ‘The Parisians refusing to allow the Danes to 
ascend the Seine, the Northmen dragged their vessels round over 
land; and about 50 years since, says Sir F. Palgrave, a curious 
Danish boat, hollowed out of a single piece of timber, that had 
been swallowed up by the silt, was dug up near the Champ de Mars. 
The Danes lingered for a year or two round Paris, till every stiver of 
the black mail was paid. 

Paris had then some little rest, nearly a century’s repose, till 978 
in fact, when the Emperor Otho attacked Lothaire, one of the last of 
the Carlovingian race, with 60,000 steadfast Germans. The French 
refused to fight, all except one knight, who slew a German ritter who 
rode up in defiance to the Chatelet gate. Enraged at this reticence, 
Otho ascended the heights of Montmartre, and there sang exulting 
hallelujahs over the city, having first ridden to the Chatelet, and 
contemptuously stuck his lance into the door. 

The great wars between France and England in the reign of Edward 
III. originated in Edward’s claim to the French throne on the death of 
Charles IV. Philip of Valois derived his title by being cousin-german 
to the deceased monarch, while Edward claimed it as nephew of 
Charles, ignoring the Salic law, which forbad women to ascend the 
throne, and which debarred his mother, a sister of Charles, from 
any right. Edward also espousing the cause of a fugitive Count of 
Artois, and of Artevelt the rebel brewer of Ghent, an enemy of 
France, furnished fresh causes of quarrel where none were needed. 
As a climax to these sources of hatred, King Edward added this also, 
that the Emperor Louis at a diet at Coblentz put Philip under the 
ban, and appointed Edward vicar for all lands held by France on the 
left bank of the Rhine. Chivalrous Sir Walter Manny broke the first 
spear by attacking Mortaigne, the French retaliated by landing at 
Southampton and pillaging the town. About St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, 1346, says Froissart, King Edward, leaving his brave wife in the 
care of her cousin, the Earl of Kent, embarked with his men-at-arms 
and archers at Southampton. The English were to have landed in 
Gascony, but afterwards decided on Normandy, as being fuller of 
rich towns and handsome castles. Our army landed at La Hogue, 
and took Caen, sacking the place and obtaining great plunder of 
rich robes, jewels, and gold and silver plate. The English then took 
Louviers and burnt Gisors, Mantes, and Meulan, and pushed forward 
to Poissy, only seven leagues from Paris. The bridge here being 
broken down, the patient army remained five days while it was re- 
pairing, our knights in the meantime solacing themselves by burning 
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(Bois de), and Boissy la Reine. ‘The Parisians,” says the chronicler, 
“‘were much alarmed, for Paris at that time was not enclosed.” Still 
the invaders hesitated about marching on, and King Philip beginning 
to stir, pulled down all the pent-houses in the city, and went to St. 
Denis to meet the King of Bohemia, Lord John of Hainault, the 
Duke of Lorraine, the Earl of Flanders, the Earl of Blois, and others 
of his allies and vassals—barons, knights, and lords. The Parisians, 
hearing he was leaving the city, came and fell on their knees, and 
said, in the simple-hearted language of those times :— 

“ Ah, sire and noble king, what are you about to do? To leave 
your fine city of Paris? Our enemies are only two leagues off. As 
soon as they know you have quitted us, they will come directly, 
and we are not able to resist them ourselves nor shall we find any to 
defend us. Have the kindness therefore, sire, to remain in your 
good City of Paris and take care of us.” 

The king replied: “My good people, do not be afraid; the 
English will not approach you nearer than they have done. I am 
going to St. Denis to my army, for I am impatient to pursue these 
English, and am resolute to fight without delay.” 

Soon after this came the English march into Picardy and the great 
victory at Crecy, where the English heralds counted among the 
French dead eighty banners, eleven princes, 1,200 knights, and 
30,000 common soldiers. 

In 1357 Paris was enclosed for the first time. The Provost of 
Paris fortified it with walls and a ditch—employing 300 masons for a 
whole year. And the time soon came to test the new walls. The 
Duke of Normandy, Regent of France, collecting 300 lances, besieged 
Paris, on the side of the Faubourg of St. Anthony, his head-quarters 
being at Charenton and St. Maur. He held both the Marne and the 
Seine, allowed nothing to enter the city, and burnt all the suburban 
villages. The city was defended by the King of Navarre, the Provost 
of Merchants, and some Navarrese English archers. Peace was at last 
proclaimed, but the Provost still intrigued for the King of Navarre, 
who remained at St. Denis, and allowed his English soldiers to brawl 
and riot in the city, where sixty of them were killed in one fray alone. 
The Parisians arming to retaliate, the English were set upon as they 
were returning by the gate of St. Honoré, and 600 of them slain. 
The Provost at last planning to let in the English to sack the city 
and kill all the Regent’s adherents, some citizens set upon him on 
the steps of the fort of St. Anthony, struck him down with a battle- 
axe, killed six of his fellow-conspirators, and brought the Duke of 
Normandy in triumph from Charenton to the Louvre. 
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In 1359 Paris was again besieged by the English, who had sailed 
from Dover two days before the feast of All Saints with cries of 
“God and St. George.” Marching though Picardy and Rheims, they 
in due course arrived at Montlhéry (seven leagues from Paris), and 
thence sent to Paris heralds to offer battle to the Regent, who, 
however, refused to come outside the walls at a disadvantage. It 
was at this time that the good knight Sir Walter Manny, eager for 
lance-breaking, requested the king to let him venture with some 
new-made knights as far as the barriers of Paris. The son of Sir 
Nicholas Dambreticourt, a squire of the body, the king had wished to 
be of the party, but, as the chronicler sarcastically perhaps mentions, 
the young man excused himself by saying he could not find his 
helmet. In these skirmishes many hard blows were exchanged, 
which ended by a French knight being captured by a stratagem 
before the English retreated. I am afraid we were cruel in 
those times. An eye-witness says, ‘No living being to be 
seen from the Seine to Etampes; all have sought refuge in the 
three faubourgs of St. Germain, St. Marcel, and Notre Dame 
des Champs. Montlhéry and Longjumeau are on fire—all round 
we see the smoke of burning villages rising to heaven. On Easter 
day I saw the priests of ten communes officiate at the Carmelites, the 
next day orders came to burn down the three faubourgs. Some 
wept, others laughed. Near Chanteloup 12,000 persons, men, 
women and children, threw themselves into a church, which was 
burnt by the English ; and not 300 escaped.” “TI learned,” says the 
eye-witness, ‘‘this lamentable event from a man who had escaped 
through our Lord’s will, and who thanked God for it.” Paris was in 
great distress, for Burgundy sent up no more fire-wood, and fruit trees 
had to be used for fuel. The English King at last drew off his forces 
towards the Loire, promising to return to Paris at the vintage. In 
May 1561, he made peace on receiving Aquitaine, and a ransom for 
King John, of 3,000,000 of gold crowns, 600,000 to be paid before 
he left Calais. Paris went frantic with joy at this treaty that saved 
them, and even presented the English ambassadors with some 
thorns from the real crown at the Sainte Chapelle. ‘All rejoice,” 
says the chronicler, “but the armourers. The levied towns and 
provinces were alone miserable, the Rochelle people saying they 
would rather pay half their incomes ; and adding, ‘we may submit to 
the English with our lips, but with our hearts—never.’” 

In those cruel wars which devastated France in the reign of 
Charles VII., when Burgundians and Armagnacs were more dreaded 
in Paris than even the English, Joan of Arc, after saving Orleans, 
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making the redoubtable Talbot prisoner, and crowning Charles King 
of France at Rheims, experienced her first reverse at Paris. Against 
her wish (for poor Joan after the coronation had fallen at the King’s 
knees and begged him to let her go back to her father and mother to 
once more guard their sheep and tend their cattle), the Pucelle led 
the French troops in August, 1430, to wrest Paris from the English by 
a coup de main. Her angelic voices had warned her to go no further 
than St. Denys. At the first attack she carried an outpost by a rush. 
She crossed the first fosse, and even the mound that separated it from 
the second. Finding the second fosse full of water, amid a storm of 
arrows she called for fascines and began sounding the water with her 
lance. Just then, as she stood there conspicuous, an English arrow 
pierced her thigh; she strove to resist the pain and to urge the 
troops to the assault, but faint with loss of blood she at last sought 
the shelter of the first fosse, and late at night was persuaded to return 
to the camp. But 1,500 were killed or wounded im this attack, and 
the army accused La Pucelle of imprudence, and believed her justly 
punished for her impiety in giving the assault on the anniversary 
of the nativity of Our Lady. Soon afterwards the brave girl (a 
Charlotte Corday in armour), was stricken from her horse at the 
siege of Compiégne, sold to John of Luxembourg, and cruelly burnt 
alive. It was not till April 1436, that the brave Breton Constable of 
France, Count de Richemont, and the gallant Dunois, immortalised 
by both Shakespeare and Schiller, took Paris from the English and 
put the garrison of rough invaders to the sword. . 

Another lull till 1465, when the proud and warlike Count of 
Charolois, afterwards that Duke of Burgundy whom Sir Walter has 
sketched in such a masterly way in “Anne of Geierstein,” invested 
Paris in order to bring his deadly and wily enemy, Louis XL., to 
terms. Commines, who was with the Duke, computes his army of 
German cross-bow men, Neapolitan horsemen and Swiss halberdiers, 
at 100,000 men. They routed a handful of French archers at 
Charenton, and passing over the bridge there encamped at Conflans, 
beside the river, enclosing their army with waggons and artillery. 
While the scared citizens were still hesitating about an armistice, 
the subtle King slipped into Paris with 2,000 men-at-arms and half 
the nobility and volunteers of Normandy, and lent new vigour to the 
sallies on the Burgundian foragers. The enemy not having blocked 
the three rivers, Marne, Yonne, and the Seine, provisions were plenti- 
ful in Paris. “In a word,” says Commines, “ Paris is surrounded by 
the finest and most plentiful country I ever yet beheld, and it is 
almost incredible what vast quantities of provisions are brought to it.” 
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The Parisians made frequent sallies, and in many a warm skirmish 
drove back the Burgundian outposts of 50 lancers at Bercy. The 
ladies of Paris being spectators, roused the chivalry of the 2,500 men- 
of-arms who helped to defend the city. One day particularly 4,000 
of the King’s Franc Archers (young Quentin Durward was perhaps 
among them, and certainly grim old Balafré) came to Charenton, 
threw up a barricade, dug a trench, and began to cannonade the Duke 
of Calabria’s quarters on the opposite side of the river, even killing a 
trumpeter who was bringing up a dish of meat to the Count de 
Charolois. The Burgundians instantly mounted their cannon (all but 
their cumbrous bombards) along the river wall, and gave tongue, 
having either sheltered themselves in a convenient stone quarry or 
dug pits before their tents. During this temporary success, half Paris 
came out to have a safe peep at the enemy. ‘The Burgundians then 
made a bridge of planks laid on barges, broad enough for three men 
abreast, and at daybreak passed over; but on a sudden the men in 
the trenches shouted “Farewell neighbours, farewell,” and setting fire 
to their tents drew off in a huge cluster towards Paris. The King, 
says Commines, did not dare attack in force, being suspicious of some 
of his officers, having indeed one night found the gate of the Bastille 
(of St. Antoine) towards the fields left open. At the grandest sally 
there were to be three attacks; one a general sortie, the second at 
the bridge of Charenton, the third with a brigade of 200 men-at-arms 
from the wood of Vincennes. At daybreak, when the attack opened, 
the Burgundian army sprang in a moment to arms, and a hot 
cannonade began on both sides, though the walls of Paris were a 
good two leagues off; the Count’s scouts in the mist mistook a field 
of tall thistles for the King’s lancers advancing in force, much to the 
amusement of the rear guard. Peace was soon after proclaimed ; 
Louis, for 200,000 golden crowns, giving up to the Duke Amiens, 
Abbeville, and other fortresses on the Somme. The Burgundians 
were, however, again shaking their lances at Paris in 1465; they 
attempted to surprise the gate of St. Denis, but being repulsed at the 
barriers they cannonaded the town ; and during this attack, says Jean 
of Troyes—the supposed author of the “Chronique Scandaleuse ””— 
a cowardly rascal of a bailiff frightened the citizens almost into fits 
by running up and down, shouting at the top of his voice, “Get into 
your houses, O Parisians, for the Burgundians have entered the 
town.” Louis arriving just as the Count had stormed St. Cloud, fell 
on the Burgundians at Mont Chery, defeated their vanguard, and 
captured their baggage. The Bretons and Burgundians, during this 
siege, cut down ruthlessly all the vines at Clignancourt, Montmartre, 
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and St. Courtille, and made wine of the green grapes; and the 
Parisians, to save the fruit, did the same to all the other vineyards, 
During this danger the citizens of Paris barricaded their streets with 
chains, as the Provost Marcel had first done during the Armagnac 
and Burgundian troubles of 1356, great bonfires were burnt nightly 
in every ward, and watch was kept all night at the Hotel de Ville. 
Louis XI. again temporarily bought off his enemies by concessions 
of money and territory, and so the war ended. According to 
Dulaure’s calculation, there were at this time only about 150,000 
souls in Paris. 

After the hero of the “ Henriade” had stricken down the insolent 
Spaniards and the fanatic Leaguers at Ivry, he invested Paris. 
Choosing a dark night, he told off twenty divisions, to carry at the 
same time the suburbs of St. Antoine, St. Martin, St. Denis, Mont- 
martre, St. Honoré, St. Germain, St. Michael, St. Agnes, St. Marceau, 
and St. Victoire, in order to cut off all supplies from Paris. “I wish 
for peace,” said the King; “for a battle I would lose one finger, for 
a general peace two. I love my city of Paris: she is my eldest 
daughter. I am jealous of her. I am desirous of doing her service, 
and would grant her more favours than she demands of me; but I 
will not be compelled to grant them by the Duke of Mayence or the 
King of Spain.” Henry, attended by his wise favourite Sully, who 
had been severely wounded at Ivry, and by his secretaries and 
physician, sat at one of the windows of the Abbey of Montmartre, 
and watched the two hours’ cannonade, and the flames that sprang 
up with horrible rapidity in a hundred different directions. The 
Duke de Nemours, who defended Paris, defended it well, nevertheless. 
Thirty thousand poor wretches died of hunger in the space of a 
month; mothers fed upon the flesh of their children, and by the 
advice of the philosophic or fanatical Spanish ambassador the citizens 
even dug up dead bodies, and pounded the bones into a kind of 
horrible dough, which generally caused the death of its consumers. 
The half-starved people fought with fury, even the Capucin and 
Carthusian monks put on armour over their frocks, and fought beside 
the citizens. Sully, however, says the city could never have held out 
if the King’s officers had not allowed provisions to pass in exchange 
for scarfs, plumes, silk stockings, sashes, gloves, and beavers that 
they wanted from within. Eventually, either owing to hopelessness 
or fear of the cruelty of his Huguenot soldiers, Henry IV. raised the 
siege, and retired to Challes, a town between Paris and Meaux, where 
the Duke of Parma (grandson of Charles V.) was encamped, and 
soon after retired to the castle of Creil, on the Oise. 
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This was, no doubt, a discomfiture, though Sully coloured it over ; 
but in 1594, Henry fairly bought his capital of the League governor, 
the Count de Brisac, for 1,695,400 livres. The royal troops were 
admitted by the Porte Neuve, at the Quai du Tuileries, which had 
been banked up, the Porte St. Honoré, and the Porte St. Denis. 
The cannon on the ramparts were at once turned on the city. 
Soldiers from Corbeil and Melun landed at the Quai de Celestins. 
Some German soldiers who resisted at the Quai de |’Ecole, were killed 
and thrown into the Seine. The Leaguers in vain endeavoured to 
save the Temple. The agitators excited the people in the University 
quarter, but a lame-legged captain falling down and breaking his 
wooden leg and musket, covered with an air of ridicule the whole 
emeute. From a window near the Porte St. Denis, the King himself 
shouted to the Spanish soldiers as they left the city, “Gentlemen 
commend me to your master, but never return here.” 

But the siege that after all more nearly concerns us, and was 
attended by events that bear more resemblance to what may soon 
happen, was that conducted by the Allies in March 1814. A short 
narrative of this one day’s siege will have a special interest to most 
of our readers at this moment. The Allies, eager to at last revenge 
the losses of Marengo, Jena, and Smolensko, took an ungenerous 
but not unnatural advantage of those disasters of Napoleon that had 
culminated at Beresina and at Leipsic, and crossed the Rhine, 
mustering with their reserves scarcely: less-than half-a-million of men. 
The Emperor with a genius soaring above all dangers, instantly 
concentrated 80,000 men at Chalons and ordered a levy of 280,000 
fresh conscripts, intending to form three camps, one at Bordeaux, a 
second at Metz, and a third at Lyons. 

The grand running fight which the Emperor carried on through 
Champagne ended in his being frequently overpowered and always 
overweighted by his relentless enemies. Unwilling to be crushed 
to death between Blucher’s and Schwartzenberg’s divisions, he at last 
retreated, hoping to be joined by Suchet’s army from Catalonia, and 
Angereau’s regiment from Lyons, and then to hurry back and defeat 
his enemies under the very walls of Paris. In the meantime, as 
Marmont and Mortier fell back to the capital, the Allies approached 
the gay city by three routes, Meaux, Lagny and Soissons. The 
preparations in Paris for real defence had hitherto been but slight. 
Napoleon had either never relied on the luxurious and excitable 
people of the capital, or what is more likely, had, like his nephew, 
been afraid to trust them with arms. There were two hundred 
cannon at Vincennes intended for the heights, but they were not 
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yet mounted. No barricades had been thrown up in the streets 
near the Octroi wall. Of the 30,000 National Guards, not more 
than 6,000 had been provided with muskets. The redoubts before 
the gates were mere “tambours” of palisades, and without moats. 
The 50, or 60,000 volunteers with fowling pieces that could have 
been mustered, had not been called upon. Paris was not yet fortified, 
and all was excitement, confusion and distrust ; while the actual 
reliable soldiers did not number more than 25,000 men. 

Paris, protected by a curve of the Seine, is naturally strong on its 
north and east sides; but its other sides are weak and paralysed. But 
then the Seine has to be crossed on the weak sides, and the enemy if 
repulsed is in danger of being driven into the river. ‘On the east 
side,” says M. Thiers, who prides himself, and with reason, for having 
urged Louis Philippe to fortify the city, “from Vincennes to Passy a 
semi-circle of heights encloses the most populous and richest part of 
the city. From the confluence of the Seine near Charenton to Passy 
and Auteuil, the heights, sometimes in plateau as at Romainville, 
sometimes salient as at Montmartre, afford valuable means of 
resistance. South were the encampments of Menilmontant (at the 
back of the cemetery of Pére la Chaise), Charonne, and furthest south 
of all, the forest and chateau of Vincennes, a natural rampart reaching 
to the banks of the Marne. Beyond Belleville (now like Montmartre 
within the enceinte), stretch the gardens, orchards, and vineyards of 
Romainville.” North of these are the villages of Pantin and Prés St. 
Germain, on the west is Bondy, still outside the fortifications, but now 
almost as much part of Paris as Kensington is of London. North of 
Romainville and towards Montmartre comes the high ground called 
the Butte de Chaumont (now just inside the enceinte railway), to the 
right hand, also inside the walls, stands La Petite Villette, and on the 
left the larger Villette. At St. Chaumont the ridge of heights sinks, 
and admits an aqueduct called the Canal de l’Ourcq. The ground 
then rises to that steep quarter of Paris called Montmartre, where in 
old time St. Denis is said to have been martyred. Before the fortifica- 
tions it was necessary for an army, M. Thiers shows in his history, to 
first seize the plateau of Romainville, or he might be cut off at once 
from his Allies on the north-east. If the plateau was disregarded the 
defenders could fall on the flank of a regiment coming from Vincennes, 
or on the flank of a column crossing the plain of St. Denis to attack 
the barriers of La Villette, St. Denis, or Montmartre. 

On the 29th of March the Allied Sovereigns met at the Chateau of 
Bondy ; and dreading the tiger-like rush of Napoleon, resolved to at 
once storm Paris, and by the right bank of the Seine, so as not to 
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have to recross the river if repulsed. ‘There were to be three simul- 
taneous attacks. On the east (the German side), Barclay de Tolly, 
with 50,000 men, was to march by Passy and Pantin, and carry the 
plateau of Romainville ; on the south, the Prince Royal of Wurtem- 
berg undertook, with 30,000 Germans, to break through the wood of 
Vincennes, and to reach the barriers of Charonne and du Tréne; 
the third attack, on the north (the English side), was to be led by 
grim old Blucher himself, who was to force his way through 
Mortier’s grenadiers and over the plain of St. Denis. 

On the French side, Marmont took Vincennes, the Barriers du 
Tréne and Charonne, and the plateau of Romainville as far north 
behind this plateau as Pré St. Gervais; while Mortier defended the 
plain of St. Denis and the space round the Canal of the Ourcq. The 
Russians won the first move. Misled by an officer, Marmont was 
mortified to find the Russians already in possession of Romainville. 
With 1,200 men of the Lagrange division, however, he threw himself 
on their rearguard, and drove them hotly back on Pantin and Noisy. 
At the same moment the Ledru des Essarts division swarmed hotly 
into the wood of Romainville, whose heights border the plain of St. 
Denis. Marmont then distributed his troops. The Duke of Padua 
placed his men on the extreme edge of the plateau of Romainville, 
in the tallest houses of Bagnolet and Montreuil, where the gardens 
slope down towards the city. In the centre of the plateau Marmont 
drew up the Lagrange division, backed by the houses of Belleville, 
while the Ricard division was in the wood of Romainville on the left, 
and to the north the division of Ledru des Essarts. At the foot of 
the plateau, in the plain at Prés St. Gervais, stood the Boyer de 
Rebeval division, while the Michel division guarded La Grande and 
La Petite Villette. The cavalry was posted between Charonne and 
Vincennes. About eight o’clock, Joseph, posted safe like Jupiter in 
Montmartre, heard the musketry begin to rattle. 

The brave Livonian, Barclay de Tolly, vexed at being pushed out 
of Romainville, called up his reserves to retake it. Paskiewich’s 
grenadiers were to scale the heights on the Rosny side, while Count 
Pahlen’s cavalry attacked on the south from Montreuil. At the 
same time Prince Eugene of Wurtemberg was told off to attack 
Pantin and Pres St. Gervais to the north, and to contribute to the 
recovery of the important post of Romainville. The Russian attack 
prospered. General Meyerzoff, who had been repulsed in the 
morning, forced back Lagrange, and wrested from him the heights. 
The Russian brigade also turned the plateau by Montreuil and 
Bagnolet, and the Duke of Padua, being outflanked, was driven 
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slowly but surely backward. At the same time the Russian cuirassiers, 
storming along the plateau, charged the French infantry, but were 
repelled by the drifting fire. At Belleville, too, the narrower 
plateau gave the French, by concentration, greater strength. The 
tirailleurs threw themselves for cover behind the houses of Bagnolet, 
and found shelter in the wood of Romainville. The French batteries, 
though served for the most part by mere lads from the Polytechnique, 
kept up a relentless fire that drove the grey coats backwards, at 
the same time Ledru des Essart’s Young Guard won back, tree by 
tree, the wood of Romainville, and outflanked the Russian force. At 
the foot of the plateau, the French still held Pantin and Prés St. 
Gervais, and repelled all efforts of the Prince of Wurtemberg to win 
them back. If the French had now got but 11,000 more men, their 
historians say, the Allies might have received a severe check; but 
they had not. 

About this time, while Schwartzenberg waited for the two other 
attacks to begin, that weak and vain man, Joseph Bonaparte, 
hearing that Cossacks had already been seen near the Bois de 
Boulogne, and that the capital must soon be surrendered, fled back 
to the city. 

The other attacks were now commencing. Blucher was on the 
plain of St. Denis. Langeron had driven through Aubervilliers nearly 
to the Bois de Boulogne. He then sent his Prussian and Baden 
Guards to help Prince Eugene to carry Pantin and Prés St. Gervais. 
The Prince Royal of Wurtemberg was also moving forward to the 
south by Neuilly and the forest of Vincennes. 

The Allied forces were now in line. ‘To the north Prince Eugene, 
backed by Prussian bayonets, fell fiercely on Pantin and Prés St. 
Gervais, and tried his best to drive out the Boyer de Rebeval 
divisions and the Young Guard. Slowly but surely Romainville was 
won. The Russians, though at first repulsed, at last seized Montreuil 
and Bagnolet, and took possession of the nearest houses of Menil- 
montant, and the Duke of Padua was outflanked on the French left. 
The Ledru des Essart division was beaten from tree to tree out of the 
wood of Romainville, which they had so lately conquered. Pressed 
on both flanks and enveloped in fire, Marmont struck a brave blow for 
life and for victory. Throwing his troops rapidly into four massive 
battalions formed in column, he rushed like a sword-fish at the 
Russian centre. Twelve cannons loaded with grape welcomed the 
fierce assailants, and at the same moment the Russian grenadiers 
pressed upon his front, while Miloradovitch’s heavy cavalry hewed at 
his flank. The French columns bent, wavered, and retired before 
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these myriads ; but a brave fellow, named Ghesseler, breaking with 
200 men from a wood, gave time to Marmont to retreat towards 
Belleville. ‘The game was all but played, the struggle all but over. 
Everywhere the French were outweighted and retiring. The wood 
and plateau were now both lost. The centre stood near Belleville, 
maimed and enfeebled. ‘The Padua division was at Menilmontant. 
The Michel and Boyer divisions battled still, but almost hopelessly, 
for Pantin. In the plain, too, there was tough fighting; La 
Villette and La Chapelle were both assailed. General Billiard’s 
cavalry was keeping Blucher’s dogged squadrons at bay. It was at 
this crisis that General Dejean arrived from Napoleon, and cheered 
on the men for a last rush by the enormous and reckless lie that the 
Emperor was almost in sight, with a force of 600,000 men. There 
was some hope still at Vincennes. A battery nobly worked by 
Polytechnique lads, advancing too far from the Barrier du Tréne to play 
on Pahlen’s cavalry, got cut off by some German cavalry, and were 
only saved by their own steadiness and a dash of some national 
guards and dragoons, who would not leave them to perish. Belle- 
ville, the key of the height, still held out; and there Marmont had con- 
centrated his field artillery and the wrecks of his.shattered divisions, . 
sending word to scared Joseph, like an obstinate old soldier that he 
was, that as yet he saw no reason for surrender. . 

But the end was now near. Schwartzenberg, dreading every 
moment to see the flash of Napoleon’s bayonets on the eastern 
horizon, ordered a general attack. Five columns (north and south) 
were to cut off Belleville from Paris. Brigadier Paisch, with eight 
heavy guns at Menilmontant, four more at Belleville, and eight on 
the Butte de Chaumont, received them with a mowing fire, but 
nothing could stop such deluging masses; they were everywhere 
superior, arid Belleville fell. Mortier, afraid of being cut off, then 
collected all his forces, charged on the Russians, already entering the 
Temple Faubourg, drove them out, and resumed the defence of the 
Octroi wall. In the meantime another division, fighting desperately 
on the plain of St. Denis, was jostled back to the barriers, while 
Langeron took the now undefended Montmartre, and marched on 
the Clichy barrier, held bravely by Marshal Moncey. Marmont, 
unwilling to see the city destroyed in a useless defence, now proposed 
terms, and surrendered the city to the Allies. Thus with a total loss 
of 16,000 men (10,000 Allies, 6,000 French), fell Paris after one day’s 
hard fighting. 

Will the city, beautiful and fierce as a tigress, make a desperate 
resistance now is the great problem that may be solved before this 
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article appears. We think not. A few sharp days, and the forts 
will fall, and with the forts the city. Still we must remember that 
Paris is now far stronger than in 1814; and instead of a few con- 
temptible redoubts and roo guns, has twelve leagues of wall and 
sixteen citadels. Instead of 30,000 men, she has at present, by the 
most trustworthy accounts, 60,000 soldiers, 100,000 Gardes Mobile, 
190,000 National Guards, 9,000 volunteer Franc-Tireurs, and 10,000 
auxiliaries from the municipal services. The reliable defenders of 
the city are computed by General Trochu, a cool and determined 
man, at 410,000 armed men, ready for instant service on the ram- 
parts. This sounds well, and much may be expected from the rage 
and despair of such a multitude, even though two-thirds of them 
are young recruits. Still we do not think that Paris will rival even 
Sebastopol, much less Troy, Numantia, or Saragossa. Yet there 
are certainly elements of strength unknown in 1814. The popula- 
tion, then only 700,000, is now 1,696,000. The whole twenty-two 
miles of ramparts only require 150,000 men to man them ; and if the 
total number of guns required, 3,640 (the Allies of 1814 only took 
100), have really been mounted, and the thirty-six entrances hitherto 
left open have been well fortified—if there is no treason, internal 
insurrection, or panic—Paris may still make a bloody resistance, and 
many thousands of Prussians may perish before its bastions, even in 
the few days of storm that we expect. The rain of fire and iron 
must soon, we fear, descend upon the fair siren of cities. God grant 
her days of suffering may be short, and that the sunshine of peace 
may follow speedily the cruel tempest. 


WALTER THORNBURY. 





AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


9 HERE are three or four things that most people think 
they can do till they try ; waltz, for instance, or throw off 
a Zimes leader, drive tandem or draw up a budget. Of 
the secrets of Printing House Square of course none of 
us know any more than we know of those of the GEcumenical Council 
or the Court of the Grand Llama. But if Mr. Delane ever takes it 
into his head to give us “ The Autobiography of a Journalist,” he 
will, I have no doubt, be able to illustrate one of these foibles as 
interestingly as Mr. Lowe exemplified another in his speech at 
Gloucester a couple of years ago. All the world knows how Sir 
William Jones used to upset the quadrilles at his friends’ houses, 
when young ladies, anxious to trot out the lion, assumed as a matter 
of course that the man who could spell out an inscription on an 
Assyrian obelisk, must know all the figures of a quadrille; and you 
have only to keep your eyes open during a London season to meet 
with scores of instances of the superstition that a man has only to 
take his seat on a box, and flourish a whip, to distinguish himself as 
the driver of a four in hand. But after profound meditation, and 
a diversified observation of public dinners at the London Tavern, 
at the Freemason’s Hall, and at Willis’ss Rooms, I have come 
to the conclusion that the most general, the most alluring, and 
I may add the most fatal, of all the known forms of temptation, 
is the temptation to stand up with a glass of wine in your hand, 
and propose a toast. 

An Englishman, as Frere said, generally opens best, like the 
oyster, with a knife and fork, and it looks so easy to get on your 
legs after dinner, when your blood is five or ten degrees higher than 
usual, and when your intellects are as keen and as fertile, in your own 
estimation at least, as those of Barry Cornwall’s happy Squires,— 


With brains made clear 
By the irresistible strength of beer, 


and set the table in a roar by a few happy flashes of wit, of satire, or 
of humour. The profusion of plate and flowers, the rattle of glass, 
the inspiration of the claret, the apparently thoughtless geniality of 
the guests, the anticipation of waking up next morning and finding 
yourself famous—your speech in all the papers, your don mots in all 
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mouths—form together a combination of temptations that may well 
turn more heads than they do. 

And yet what failures most after-dinner speeches are. How 
they associate themselves in one’s recollection with mental nausea, 
with fits of indigestion, blue devils, Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras 
dire! Run over in your mind’s eye all the after-dinner speeches 
you have heard in the course of your life, select the best, and if you 
are of a critical turn of mind analyse them, and what are they? You 
might as well attempt to analyse a butterfly’s wings or the motes in 
a sunbeam. A single speech of Mr. Lowe’s or of Mr. Disraeli’s 
upon a question that stirs our passions or touches our imagination 
will, I venture to say, be worth all of them put together. 

How is this? In Parliamentary eloquence, the eloquence proper 
to business-like assemblies, we have no rivals. Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Bright are not only the first of English orators, 
they stand at the head of all contemporary orators. The traditions 
of the English Church do not favour the growth of eloquence, 
especially the growth of extemporaneous eloquence. The churches 
of the Continent cultivate it as one of the fine arts, as one of the 
first of their professional accomplishments—cultivate it, that is, as 
we do Greek and Latin. And in the mass, these churches probably 
possess more fluent and striking preachers than are to be found in 
all our churches, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and Nonconformist. Yet 
if we take the most distinguished lights of their pulpits and compare 
them with our Stanleys, our Liddons, our Wilberforces, and Cairds, 
we do not believe that we need blush for ourselves even on this 
score. In Sir Roundell Palmer, in Sir John Coieridge, in Sir John 
Karslake, and Mr. Henry James, we have, too, lawyers of the most 
distinguished powers of oratory. Here, however, our boasting must 
end. We do not possess the art of making after-dinner speeches. 
Public dinners are our forte. But after-dinner speeches are our 
foible. We have only two or three men out of our thirty millions 
who can talk a little agreeable and witty nonsense at the head of a 
dinner-table that will look as light and sparkling in the type of the 
Times the next morning as it sounds with the voice of the speaker 
still ringing in your ears. One of these is a popular divine, another 
a comic actor, and the third one of the most distinguished of Her 
Majesty’s ministers. The mass of after-dinner speakers are in- 
tolerable, and not to be endured. They are vapid and pointless to 
a degree which is hardly conceivable by those who have not con- 
scientiously gone through a course of the banquets by which, during 
May and June, the millionaires of the metropolis are hocussed out of 
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their guineas under the genial and exhilarating influence of cheap 
Champagne and pathetic statistics. Is it that the genius of our 
language does not lend itself to the persiflage that forms the staple of 
the happiest specimens of after-dinner oratory? That it is not 
sufficiently plastic? That it is not sufficiently precise and picturesque 
to reproduce the fleeting fancies of the moment with the piquancy 
and delicacy of the French or the Italian? Oris it a sort of con- 
stitutional defect? Is it a superstition of our own that we open best 
like the oyster, with knife and fork? Or what is it? for we are at 
our wits’ end to suggest any plausible hypothesis in the form of a 
universal fact. 

Many of our failures arise, probably, from the want of preparation. 
People go to dinners anticipating to be called upon to make a 
speech, and yet go without a single sentence upon their lips, without 
a single thought in their heads. They trust, like Telemachus, at the 
Spartan Court, to the inspiration of the moment, and, like that 
interesting youth, when the moment comes they are as mute as rats 
who have just crossed the floor of the House of Commons. They 
rise in a fluster, acknowledge the cheers which greet them with a 
ghastly smile, stammer out a few words, pause, hesitate, stop, quote 
poetry, or get on the stilts and talk hyperbole or nonsense, 
according to the turn of their minds, repeat themselves two or three 
times, and sit down in a cold sweat, possibly thanking Heaven that 
they are not under the table in a fit of apoplexy, or perhaps con- 
soling themselves with the reflection that after all they have not made 
greater asses of themselves than the rest of the guests, and that they 
can atone for their failure by adding five guineas extra to their sub- 
scription. We are thinking now only of the more favourable cases. 
Now and then you meet a man who is perverse and stupid, who does not 
sit down when his head is gone, who treats a cough with contempt, and 
resents conversation as an impertinence ; a man who simply stands 
still when his ideas have all vanished, and who, although conscious 
that his mind is an utter blank, nevertheless persists in keeping on 
his legs and firing off odd little sentences that mean nothing, like 
riflemen firing off blank cartridge, after their shot is all gone. Most 
after-dinner speakers are simply bores. These are a nuisance. 

All our failures, however, are not to be explained on this hypothesis. 
More men break down, perhaps, from want of preparation than from 
anything else. But this is not the only cause. There are many 
men who possess every gift by which the most brilliant after-dinner 
speakers are distinguished—imagination, wit, keen powers of ridicule, 
a polished style—all except one: sufficient strength of nerve to stand 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1870. c 
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upon their legs for ten minutes in the presence of two or three 
hundred pair of eyes. At their desk, with a pen in their hands, these 
men are perhaps among the most thoughtful and suggestive of writers ; 
and over a glass of wine, with half a dozen friends, the liveliest and 
most sparkling of talkers; but the instant they feel themselves on 
their feet, asking permission to propose a toast, or acknowledge their 
own health, they sink to the level of the ordinary stutterers of 
common-place. Thackeray belonged to this class. It was a positive 
torture to him to be called upon to make an after-dinner speech. 
“Why don’t they get Dickens to take the chair?” he used to say 
peevishly when a deputation had just pestered him into attending 
their anniversary at the London Tavern. “He can make a speech, 
and a good one. I’m of no use. They little think how nervous I 
am ; and Dickens does not know the meaning of the word.” And 
this was the fact. ‘Thackeray scribbled out a draft of all his speeches, 
and revised, and altered, and polished them as he did a chapter in 
“Pendennis” or a “ Round About Paper,” and then learnt them by 
heart. But it was a thousand chances to one whether he got through 
half of what he had thus prepared; and whether he did or not, he 
was like a toad under a harrow all the evening, and very seldom 
made the slightest play with his eloquence. 

And this is generally the case with men of Thackeray’s type. It 
was the case with Theodore Hook. Ina Club smoking room the 
witty editor of fohn Bull would mount the table and keep a select 
circle of boon companions laughing for a couple of hours, by 
mimicking the style of most of our Parliamentary orators, Peel, 
Palmerston, Croker, Althorp, “the brilliant Baron,” Lyndhurst, 
Brougham and Follett, reproducing their style, their thoughts, all 
their little affectations and tricks, with astonishing fidelity. Yet when 
called upon to put a few sentences together at a Lord Mayor’s 
dinner, the keenest wit in London was brought to the stand-still at 
his third sentence for a thought or a phrase, and never, I believe, in his 
life got beyond a dozen sentences. Pen in hand Jeffrey was the most 
fluent of men. He threw off page after page of a slashing criticism 
for the Edinburgh Review in the course of the evening, without a 
single erasure or interlineation, without even a pause for a word. 
But at a dinner table it was a mere chance of hit or miss whether his 
speeches were brilliant successes or contemptible failures; and in the 
most important after-dinner speech that he was called upon to make, 
that of proposing the health of Charles Kemble when presenting him 
with a testimonial in the name of the City of Edinburgh, he broke 
down at the very outset of his speech, and had to sit in confu- 
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sion and shame. Lord Lytton’s speeches read well, but to listen 
to them as they fall from the lips of their author they are as flat as 
champagne in decanters. Goldwin Smith is ineffective. Anthony 
Trollope is surprisingly feeble, although, perhaps, now and then, as 
in his recent speech at the anniversary of the Newspaper Press Fund, 
you may trace a flash or two of the author of “ Barchester Towers.” 
Froude is as dull as an alderman. Edmund Yates is pert. Sala 
talks like a school-boy repeating a half-learnt lesson. Tennyson, I 
believe, has never risked his reputation by the slightest attempt at 
any kind of eloquence; and Longfellow systematically refuses to 
touch a toast list even with a pair of tongs. These names run so 
high and so low, in the ranks of literature, that I should be disposed 
to lay it down as a rule that poets, novelists, and historians are not 
of the stuff that brilliant after-dinner speakers are made of. Their 
intellects are not sufficiently flexible. Their wit is not poitable. 
Their nerves are too weak. Charles Dickens was, I believe; the only 
exception to the rule; and, with Charles Mathews and Mr. Lowe, 
he was the best chairman in London. He never lost his balance, 
His wit was always sparkling. His strokes of humour never failed to 
tell. He was as much at his ease at the head of the table with 200 
guests, as he was in his own library chair throwing off a page of 
dialogue between Mr. Grewgious and Rosa. He did not know 
what nervousness was. “The first time I took the chair at a public 
dinner,” he told one of his friends, “I felt just as much confidence 
as if I had done the same thing a hundred times before.” And his 
fluency was equal to his self-possession. He was never at a loss for 
a happy expression, a bit of humour, or a telling anecdote. 

Princes, dukes, bishops, and soldiers of all ranks may be classed 
with poets and novelists as, on the whole, bad after-dinner speakers. 
They are too dignified for the work. They cannot abandon them- 
selves to the inspiration of the scene. Imagine the thrill of horror 
that would ascend to heaven from every ruri-decanal chapter from 
Penzance to Berwick-on-Tweed if the Zimes were to publish a speech 
of Charles Mathews or Buckstone under the name of the Bishop of 
Lincoln or of the Bishop of Oxford! No; humour and shovel 
hats do not go together; and the first thing that a doctor of divinity 
ought to do after he has been gazetted is to clear his mind of all the 
anecdotes that have been storing themselves in his recollection from 
his college days, and to cross himself whenever he happens to think 
of that mad wag, Sydney Smith. Yet even here you may find excep- 
tions. The Bishop of Winchester and the Bishop of Peterborough, 
for instance, are admirable after-dinner speakers, although neither of 
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them equals the Ven. Archdeacon Denison. He is superior to 
Buckstone at a cold collation. The Duke of Cambridge, too, can 
speak well at a military club dinner or a volunteer banquet. 

Men of science often speak well. Professor Huxley, Professor 
Tyndall, and Professor Rankin are equal to Charles Mathews in his 
best form. ‘The Royal Academy possesses but one orator; but Sir 
Francis Grant is as distinguished by his speeches as by his pictures. 
His speeches at the Royal Academy dinner are of the highest type 
of after-dinner eloquence. 

Of politicians I cannot say much. They are, as a rule, too heavy. 
Sir Robert Peel generally operated as a wet blanket upon the guests 
at the Mansion House; and Sir Robert Peel’s most distinguished 
pupil, Mr. Gladstone, is apt to bore one with his grave and earnest 
eloquence. Lord Houghton is pleasant and polished, and that is all. 
Mr. Bright is a political Paganini. He always plays on one string, 
and there are few notes in the gamut of his eloquence. He is either 
political or nothing. Lord Granville and Mr. Lowe are the only 
good after-dinner orators in the present ministry. They are equal to 
Lord Palmerston, light, racy, anecdotical. Mr. Lowe is apt to be a 
little too cynical, and Lord Granville’s geniality now and then 
becomes perhaps a trifle too effusive. Taking them all in all, how- 
ever, they are super-excellent. They are never stupid, never insipid. 
They never get too serious. They never lecture their host or his 
guests. They throw off the minister, throw off the politician, and 
adapt themselves to the tone of the company in which they happen 
to find themselves, never rise beyond the level of conversation, and 
never attempt anything more rhetorical than an epigram. They have 
but one rival in this art, and that is the leader of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. Mr. Disraeli’s after-dinner speeches are perfect in their 
way, sparkling with keen and witty observation, graceful personal 
allusions, terse and picturesque phrases; and, like the speeches of 
Mr. Lowe and Lord Granville, they are, except upon rare occasions, 
very short. 

This, in fact, is one of the suggestions that ought to be written in 
letters of gold at the head of every toast list, “ No speech to exceed 
a quarter of an hour.” Very few of Mr. Disraeli’s or Mr. Lowe’s 
do. The worst speaker that ever laid his hand upon his heart 
to declare this the happiest moment of his life, may count upon 
the patience of his fellow guests for ten minutes, but the best diner- 
out in London is thought a bit of a bore if he interrupts the 
circulation of the claret beyond a quarter of an hour. “The instant 
you have made a hit, raised a laugh or a cheer, sit down,” was the 
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advice of one of the most accomplished masters of the art I have 
known ; and it was sound advice. How happy we might all be if 
it was acted upon a little oftener! To this I should be disposed to 
add another hint or two. Know what you are going to say before 
you rise, say it, and sit down. Avoid politics like the plague. Keep 
clear of every controversial topic. A dinner-table is not a discussion- 
forum, and you may always console yourself with the thought that 
the Zimes or the Telegraph is open to you. Never apologise for your 
own incapacity. That may always be taken for granted. Your own 
friends know it. Those who do not know you will assume it for 
themselves after they have heard your first ten words. I need say 
nothing about the use of the phrases, “‘ Unaccustomed as I am to public 
speaking,” and “I could have wished that this toast had fallen into 
abler and better hands.” All those flowers of rhetoric have long 
since been abandoned to provincial aldermen. You might as well 
drop the aspirate at once as use them in Willis’s Rooms. I have 
one more hint to add. Eschew eloquence. It will spoil your diges- 
tion ; and that consideration to the wise will, I know, be enough. 
But there is another, which ought to be conclusive with all. It will 
be thrown away everywhere—except, perhaps, at an agricultural 
dinner. People who have dined well do not wish to be worked up 
into a passion; and passion spoils the palate. Put into a single 
sentence, all these suggestions may be summed up in three or 
four words—“ Never violate good taste.” An after-dinner speech 
is to the higher forms of eloquence what a sonnet is to an Iliad, 
what French vers de société are to English epics; and the 
qualities of brevity and buoyancy which Mr. Locker insists upon 
as absolute essentials in their case, I should insist upon as the 
absolute essentials of after-dinner speeches. Like them, they should 
be short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not seldom distinguished 
by chastened sentiment, and often playful; and when they are 
this, our after-dinner speeches will be as perfect as our political 
and forensic, and not till then. 
CHARLES PEBODY. 








“STONE WALLS DO NOT A PRISON 
MAKE.”* 


\* 1 is not the brilliant and humorous work that leaves the firmest 
impression upon the mind. The happiest and most joyous 
character has a less permanent charm for us than that which 
is tinged with melancholy. Joy palls upon the appetite. It 

needs the shadowy back-ground of sober sadness. We cannot always 
be laughing. A book entirely devoid of pathos cannot last. No 
life that mingles not tears with joy is worth the reading. 


** In every life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.” 


Philosophy accounts for the attractiveness of melancholy subjects by 
setting down the spirit of sadness as in keeping with man’s innate con- 
sciousness of misery. We do not for a moment propose to inquire 
into this feature of the human constitution. The idea occurs to us in 
connection with two men who are gone, and two books that remain 


behind. 
The two books are the works of the two men. The two men are 


Charles Waterton and Henry Dixon. ‘The latter gentleman we knew 
personally, and he knew the former. If Dixon had been a merry, 
jovial fellow when we first made his acquaintance, four or five years 
ago, we might have retained a less vivid recollection of him than that 
which remains with us now. It was the melancholy position of the 
man that drew us to him. He was getting into the sere, the yellow 
leaf. Thin, gaunt, haggard, with big intelligent eyes, he was propped 
up in his easy chair, a prisoner to lung disease. 

“IT shall never ride again,” he said ; “never be able to go about as 
I did. If I am to write any more, it must be from drafts upon my 
memory.” 

“ Don’t take a despondent view of your state,” we said, as cheerily 
as we could. 

“No, I do not,” he replied. “I have been sitting in this same 
chair without daring to go to bed for many weeks. When I can 
breathe at all comfortably I am happy. I have my work about me, 
you see.” 





* “*Saddle and Sirloin.” By ‘‘The Druid.” London: Rogerson and Tuxford. 





“ Stone Walls do not a Prison Make.” 


Lying upon a table near him were several sporting journals, 
sundry volumes of THE GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE, the daily papers, 
and his pen and ink. He was writing that chapter in the life of 
Lord George Bentinck which appeared in the first number of the 
new series of THE GENTLEMAN’S, and he was full of ideas for other 
papers. The walls which shut in the man doomed to his arm-chair 
only seemed to give more scope to the exercise of memory. But he 
never trusted to memory alone. He always managed to revise his 
own facts by the memory of a friend. 

“Tf I can only get out by-and-by,” he said, “and spend a day or 
two with old friends, I dare say I can tell some stories worth the 
telling. I want to sit on the corn-bin at the stables with some of the 
lads, and talk over past days.” 

His hopes were fulfilled. With the warm weather he recovered 
some of his strength, and during the last few years, when he could 
escape from his arm-chair, he made quiet excursions into the 
country, refreshing his memories of the field and the farm, interview- 
ing famous farmers, breeders, dealers, trainers, naturalists, and indeed 
all classes of men with whom he had come in contact when he was 
in health and spirits. The results of these last days of the sporting 
barrister (who knew the pedigree of every crack horse and every 
famous herd, and yet never made bets or speculated, even upon the 
Epsom races) are to be found in the new series of the periodical in 
which we are permitted to write these lines. Some of these papers 
come back to the general reader in scraps of anecdote and incident, 
in fragments of facts and figures, through the pages of Mr. Dixon’s 
last book, ‘‘Saddle and Sirloin.” And we venture to say that the 
veculiar charm of this work lies in its melancholy characteristics and 
ssociations. In the first place, it is the last book the author wrote, 
ad it is part of an unfinished design. ‘The second part,” wrote 
tk author in his preface, “will (D.V.) see the light in the course of 
th present year.” D.V.! Poor Dixon! he knew that it was more 
tha probable Death would countermand the publisher’s order for 
thesecond part. What were his feelings when he inserted those two 
line between parentheses at the close of his preface? Hope 
tremled in the hand that death was paralysing; but “The Druid” 
had yepared for the end long before. He knew that his footsteps 
were rawing near to the goal; he had seen “The End” written up 
mistilin the future ; he felt that any day the words would stand out 
in bokrelief, marking the last proof of the last printer ; and he wrote 
accordgly, hopefully but resigned, “ D.V.” 

Alm¢ the last time we had a long chat with Dixon was at 
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the close of the Royal Agricultural Show at Leicester. Having 
exhausted the subject of a personal discussion which had taken place 
at the Council Board of the Association, some paragraph which we 
had both noticed in one of the country papers about Waterton, the 
naturalist, gave rise to a conversation of which we are forcibly 
reminded in a paper contained in Mr. Dixon’s last work. His story 
of Waterton is full of sympathetic interest, although the sportsman'’s 
feelings with regard to hunting and coursing limited his sympathy 
with the naturalist’s enthusiasm to admiration for his personal 
character, and unvarying interest in his experience at home and 
abroad. 

A stranger must have felt a peculiar sensation on arriving at 
Walton Hall. After a walk of three or four miles from Wakefield, 
with railways in all directions, it was a sudden and remarkable trans- 
formation to find yourself within a solitude of wood, field, and water. 
The naturalist surrounded his wonderful estate by a nine-foot wall. 
He had accurately gauged the jumping power of a fox, and it was his 
boast that one, and only one, had ever got its pads on the coping, 
and that this act of daring was never repeated. It was like a grand 
old wayside refuge, Walton Hall, where the mind could rest and 
dream. The owner was a sort of modern Robinson Crusoe in 
affluent circumstances, an educated and thoughtful Crusoe without a 
gun. There was not a fowling-piece nor a trap about the domain. 
The golden age had come again within that nine-foot wall. Every 
living thing that obtained admittance there was safe to come and go 
as it listed. Tle birds made their nests and reared their young 
unmolested. Shy members of the feathered tribe found out the 
naturalist’s retreat, and made him happy with their curious presence. 
His lake swarmed with rare aquatic birds, his woods were ever 
musical with song. Mr. Dixon suggested to the owner that the 
water-rats must increase terribly under his benign rule. He replied, 
almost angrily—‘ Kill the water-rats!_ They are my greatest comfort 
—they are the English beaver.” This definition would have been 
more striking applied to the otter, of which there are many to be 
found in the northern rivers. We remember a rare day’s sport 
hunting otters with a pack of excellent dogs in Northumberland. 

To most men the nine-foot wall which surrounded the Waterton 
estate would have been a depressing barrier, making Walton Hall a 
prison. But Waterton was a philosopher as well as a naturalist. 
In early life, when his wealth would have been sufficient passport 
to all that is commonly understood as pleasure and recreation, he 
preferred the swamps of the Oronoco and the forests of the Amazon 
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to the comforts of his own land. His heart yearned for the closest 
intercourse with nature. He rejoiced to be with her alone in the 
woods and forests, away from the footprints of man. Sudden remorse 
seized him one day just before the hunting season began. He had 
been a great hunter with the Badsworth when “ Darlington’s peer” 
was in his prime. Suddenly, as if by divine inspiration, he felt that 
riding after foxes was not “life in earnest.” He longed to change the 
“Tally-ho !” and “ Ware wheat !” for the more mysterious sounds of 
the Brazilian forests. On his way to London, em route for the distant 
land, he met the Earl himself, who begged him to change his mind, 
but without avail. No convoy, however, could be got for six weeks, 
and in this interval he stole back again ; but, true to time, forsook 
Womersley, and Hemsworth Lane Ends, and dropped down the 
Channel on his Wanderings up and down the world. His own 
account of what he did and saw is a work of rare interest. He 
was in downright earnest. ‘The sun exhausted him by day, and 
the mosquitoes bit him by night,” wrote Sydney Smith; “but on 
went Mr. Charles Waterton. . . . He rejoices that he is the only 
man there ; that he has left his species far away, and is at last in the 
midst of his blessed baboons.” 

Amongst the most picturesque of moated residences is the 
ecclesiastical house at Wells in Somersetshire, Lord Beauchamp’s 
place near Malvern, and that of Walton Hall. Near the drawbridge 
entrance to the latter residence, rising above the ivy, towered the 
emblem of Charles Waterton’s faith. A pronounced Roman Catholic, 
he lampooned some of our “ Christian martyrs” most unmercifully, 
though he was in every way courteous to visitors who entertained 
views entirely opposite to his own. The late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who frequently visited him, must have smiled, as did 
many others, when ascending his noble staircase, to encounter among 
cases of humming birds, toucans, and the other results of his 
Wanderings, the ‘‘ English Reformation Zoologically Illustrated.” If 
there was an uglier monkey than usual in the menagerie-offerings 
which were made to him, he stuffed it to represent Old Nick, or 
labelled it “ John Knox.” Titus Oates, Cranmer, and Bishop 
Burnet were illustrated from reptiles of the lowest order. ‘‘ Mother 
Law, Church, and her Dissenting Fry” were made up chiefly of 
toads ; and “ Queen Bess at Lunch” was an appalling combination 
of lizards and newts and other unhallowed things, such as might 
have strengthened the hellish mixture of the witches’ cauldron in 
Macbeth. Beetles and flies, as emblems of the devil, bore their 
part in this strange medley of polemics. You could not feel angry 
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with the old man for relieving his mind in this characteristic exhibi- 
tion of his opinions. Man must explain himself in some way. If 
he live in the remotest solitude, the subjects which have moved him 
most will find expression. Moreover, Mr. Waterton was a very 
earnest and religious man; and if he did ridicule Protestantism in 
his own harmless way, he would have been kindly and respectful and 
loyal even to Queen Bess if she could have called upon him, just as 
he was to the Archbishop of Canterbury. And you thought only of 
his deep devotion when you saw him bend his shrunken form before 
the Eucharist, and heard him bear his part at vespers in the Hymn of 
St. Bernard :— 


** My comfort in the wilderness, 
But oh! when face to face !” 


Alas! since those days archbishop, naturalist, and author have 
each solved the great mystery, and we cannot but feel assured that 
they have met with their exceeding great reward, for they shared 
Cowper’s sublime feeling with regard to nature. “I delight in 
baubles, and know them to be so ; for, rested in, and viewed without 
a reference to their Author, what is the earth, what are the planets, 
what is the sun itself but a bauble? Better for a man never to have 
seen them, with the eyes of a brute, stupid and unconscious of what 
he beholds, than not to be able to say: ‘The Maker of all these 
wonders is my friend !’” 


‘*Every tree at Walton had its story, or was peopled with some mysterious 
feathered tenant in fee. There was the owl’s hole in the oak beyond the bridge ; 
a tower was pierced with ‘chambers’ for the jackdaws’ parliament which never 
‘rose for the holidays ;’ the American haw was there in plenty, for the miseltoe- 
thrush or the storm-cock ; and there too was the shattered elm, from whose shade, 
as he so often recounted, under a prescience of ill which made him hurry home 
from the confessional, he warned off two visitors, just before it was struck by 
lightning. He delighted to point out the window from which when a child the 
good Abbé rescued him, as he climbed along the sill to get at a nest in the eaves; 
but on the point as to whether he had really tied up his arm in a sling and tried 
to hatch an egg in his armpit, and was within four days of being a mother when a 
schoolfellow pushed him and broke it, we did not find him decisive. He seemed 
content to let the story rest in the shape which it then bore. We loved best to 
see him in his most inspired attitude, watching in the October evenings whether 
the rooks would take their regular departure for the season after their evening 
meal for Nostell Wood, or linger one or more days ‘‘over the ninth.” He would 
almost drag you out, and stand bare-headed on the lawn long after nightfall, 
listening to the quack of the mallard, and telling cach fresh water-fowl by its tone, 
as it settled on the lake, with all the quickness of Fine Ear.” 


The naturalist, while playing the part of a hermit at home, took 
an interest in the events of the outer world, and read the newspapers 
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diligently. Occasionally he came to London, and, when he did so, 
the Zoological Gardens were always visited. 


‘*The people stared famously when they saw him enter the cage with the 
keeper, holding his right hand at a certain conventional distance from the ground. 
One woman said, ‘Zaw/! J’// be bound that’s the Doctor.’ ‘No, madam,’ he replied, 
never taking his eye off the beast as it crouched in the corner, ‘your mistaken, it’s 
only the Apothecary ;’ an answer which gave him great delight, and puzzled the 
old lady still more. He left home very little, but every Christmas he repaired to 
his old college at Stonyhurst, for a week, to meet his friends and see the boys act 
Shakespeare.” 


“The Druid” was not altogether at home with Waterton, despite 
his highly appreciative account of Walton and its owner. Mr. 
Waterton was too stubborn in favour of his own theories for the 
practical and experienced judgment of the author. He thought it 
indeed worthy of a note that Mr. Waterton did not seem to allow 
that the world had grown older, and that other men as well as him- 
self had grown grey with thought. ‘‘The Druid” felt this, no doubt, 
keenly, when called upon to “ handle the paragon bull,” the points 
of which did not strike him with very great admiration. Probably 
he was fresh from a visit to Mr. Bruere at Braithwaite, where he had 
been counting up the triumphs of that famous herd commenced with 
Lily and Damsel. He was so enthusiastic about bulls, and had such 
an intimate knowledge of stock, that even his admiration for Charles 
Waterton would not induce him to cancel for the moment his 
opinions about the animal which his companion wanted him to 
praise. Even when sorely pressed and anxious to please the 
naturalist, he acknowledges that he did not speak so reverentially of 
the beast as his friend wished. - He was nonplussed in this way more 
than once during a ramble round the park, every incident of which 
lingered with him and clung about his memory. Waterton laid down 
the law most emphatically—for example, about stags and foxes, 
which he had not hunted for fully fifty years. This did not astonish 
Dixon evidently so much as did the naturalist’s refusal to accept the 
judgment of practical authorities upon points of difference between 
them. The opinion of men like Charles Davis and Harry Ayris on 
the points in question did not weigh an ounce with Waterton. 
Looking at this from the barrister’s view, it startled Mr. Dixon ; but 
regarding it more as a sportsman, he was evidently embarrassed with 
Mr. Waterton’s obstinacy, though his sympathy with the more 
prominent features of the naturalist’s character made him acknowledge 
that this peculiar tenacity of opinion gave a unique charm to 
Waterton’s conversation, when once you got accustomed to him. 
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**We wound our way onward to the grove facing the rock, in one of whose 
recesses he sat like a prophet of the cave, the live-long summer day, ‘ musing 
upon many things’ in his green chair, and listening to the birds. It was with 
them far more than insects that he loved to hold communion. A hen-pheasant 
flew across the drive, and as we heard her mate crow to her in the wood, he 
recounted to us how that bird is the direct antithesis of the cock, and crows before 
it claps its wings. ‘ Hark, there’s a jay,’ he would suddenly observe, grasping our 
arm ; ‘ Listen! there’s a jenny wren ; did you ever hear her sing?’ Wad he spoken 
of Kettledrum and Duchess 77th we might have said something, but this was a 
poser—only to be made a note of. Then a magpie struck in, and he was quite 
eloquent again. But there our colloquy was interrupted for a time. He suddenly 
discovered that some rude visitor on the open days had cut his initials on the bark 
of a tree, near the swings. Hence we had to seek out the carpenter together, and 
get a neat little piece of wood ; and ere long he had written, in his fine Roman 
hand, and nailed up against that tree, his love, in most pungent terms, for all such 
stupid clowns.” 


They both felt the poetry of nature, these two men so opposite, 
yet so much alike in character. Dixon would dwell upon the scenic 
surroundings of a race or a farm, as if the hills and dales and the 
sunshine were as important as the main subject—and so they were 
to him. He combined the naturalist’s and the poet’s love of fields 
with the sportsman’s enthusiasm. He loved everything that belonged 
to the land, and no man had such a fund of curious and entertaining 
knowledge of sports, sportsmen, and farming. His conclusion of the 
details of his visit to Mr. Waterton is as striking and characteristic as 
the last of the naturalist’s own touching story :— 


**Once more we were on our way, past the spot where the watercress grew, 
perhaps looking at his peculiar wickets, and hearing of his charm for cattle. Not 
a hedge was cut within the park, which seemed fully two miles round, or else 
‘there would be no berries for the blackbird or the poor man.’ Then he paused 
over the thorn which ‘bloomed in the winter of its days,’ like its sister of 
Glastonbury, and was rich with white honours on Christmas morning. We saw 
the keepers’ huts, and then turned, near the spot he had chosen for his burial— 
over the little bridge by the cranberry tree, and away to the heron nests. On our 
left were twelve large willows, one of which had been broken during a thunder- 
storm, and had been spliced up again with iron. ‘ 7here,’ said he, ‘are the Twelve 
Apostles ; the broken one is Fudas Iscariot ; I hear it groaning like a troubled spirit, 
when the wind is high.’ And so we left him in his lodge in the wilderness, and we 
saw him again no more.” 


Could anything be more poetic than this idealisation of the 
willows? Can anything appeal more pathetically to the imagination 
than the naturalist’s burial? True to the sympathies of his earliest 
years, he directed by his will that his body should be rowed to his 
tomb, which had long been erected near the top of the lake under 
the shadow of two venerable oaks. At the setting of the sun the 
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simple funeral took place. The old man passed through the midst 
of his unconscious feathered friends on the calm lake ; and there by 
the hillside he was laid, the words of the service of his Church 
mingling with the cry of the heron. Since those days the primrose 
and the violet have gathered about the turf beneath which he rests, 
and the birds overhead sing the songs which he loved to hear. The 
groaning of the stricken willow no longer troubles the old man’s 
fancy. He is at home with the Great Master, who could even pity 
Judas Iscariot. ‘‘Pray for the soul of Charles Waterton, whose 
wearied bones rest here,” is the epitaph written by the naturalist in 
Latin. If it does not accord with our Protestant notions, it is at 
least a beautiful sentiment ; and whatever be his creed, the visitor 
who contemplates the last resting-place of the wanderer will be 
unable to keep back the internal prayer, “‘ God rest him !” 

Henry Dixon speaks of the last letter he ever received from the 
naturalist. Dated January 22nd, 1865, it was written in a firm hand, 
which told little of eighty-three. The characteristic postscript con- 
tained the gist of the whole letter. ‘‘ Walton Hall is twelve miles 
south of Leeds, and the nightingale breeds here and sings here 
charmingly.” I have before me while I write the last letter of him 
who regarded this very postscript only the other day with thoughts 
of sadness, looking back as he did to that never-forgotten ramble 
about Walton. It will be interesting to the readers of THE GENTLE- 
MAN’s MAGAZINE, as an appendix to his article on “ Steeplechasing.” 
Referring to a criticism upon that article to which his attention had 
been drawn, he says :— 


**T stated in the article that I confined myself to the 1843 limit, because after 
that handicapping and all its feeble accompaniments came in. I dwelt on the 
severe courses, the grand riders, and the great horses of the golden time 1837—43. 
This was my express limit. . . . . I donot call it one of my best articles. 
The reason is this. I appointed to spend the evening with a celebrated steeple- 
chaser, T Oo , to work up all his stories, and I did; but one of his 
best blood yearlings had just fallen and injured herself severely in the foot, and it 
took the fine edge off Tom completely, and my article suffered.” 


We cannot say of this letter what the writer said of the last com- 
munication he received from the naturalist. It is not written with a 
firm hand ; anything but that. The steeplechasing article was poor 
Dixon’s last in THE GENTLEMAN’s, and I note in his letter the un- 
steady hand of the confirmed invalid subject to paroxysms of 
coughing and shortness of breath. One or two newspapers miss his 
useful and facty pen, and many friends feel that one of the most 
important links between the chronicles of the present and the past is 
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broken. Henry Dixon’s memory will ever be associated with the 
men of the old school, whose stories he has told, and whose virtues 
he has held up for the emulation of modern sportsmen. Like 
Jerdan, who shone in another walk of literary exercise, Dixon wrote 
his last essay for THE GENTLEMAN’S MaGaziINeE. Both writers were 
enthusiastic in the cause of the adaptation of SyLvanus URBAn’s 
periodical to the requirements of these latter days. It seemed like 
the revival of a personal friend to both of them, the popularising of 
Mr. Cave’s famous serial. 

“When shall we again see such a man as Mr. Osbaldeston, on 
such a horse as Assheton, and Vaulter at his side, and two such 
whips as Tom Sebright and Dick Burton?” exclaims “The Druid,” 
in an article on John Gully. We are amongst those who are inclined 
to support the maxim that there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it. But our practical philosophy, like Dixon’s, 
is shaken every now and then when men who seem to be specially 
set apart for a special purpose fall out of the ranks. There is 
certainly no writer to succeed Henry Dixon in his own peculiar 
walk ; no other memory so richly stored with notable incidents as 
his was. All who are interested in the life of an English country 
gentleman cannot be too grateful for ‘The Druid’s” reminiscences 
of a thousand things that are worth remembering. 


OsiRIs. 











“MONGRELS.” 


BY “IDSTONE.” 


¥V,0 animals have met with more scorn, contempt, and 
(ly kicks, than “half-bred curs.” The “Dog Show,” that 


hibitions, flower shows, and poultry gatherings, repudiates 
them. There never has been a prize, or a cup, or ‘‘a gold whistle,” 
for “the best crossbred animal of all breeds.” These waifs and strays 
of canine life are utterly without friends, save amongst the poorest 
classes, and occasionally the gentler sex. 

To be followed by a nondescript animal, argues that his owner is no 
sportsman. Once the vague suspicion of impurity in any of the dog 
nobility—foxhound, pointer, setter, mastiff, bloodhound—and the 
unhappy quadruped is destined to ridicule or the rope. 

The pedigrees of our foxhounds (especially of the Belvoir Pack) 
trace back perhaps to the time of Edward I., though men of that day 
did not, of course, hunt in the modern style (adopted by Lord 
Hertford in the Cotswold about 140 years ago), and from that time 
they have been bred to follow certain instincts, especially—to use 
rare old Beckford’s simile—to “go like the horses of the sun, all 
abreast.” 

The purity of the foxhound has been vigilantly guarded, since its 
development from the old stock of the southern-hound, the blood- 
hound, or the talbot, and I fully and entirely agree with that first of 
all authorities, Stonehenge, that it is ‘‘ more than probable that he has 
been originally crossed with the greyhound and bulldog.” In the 
present day, when the foxhound has reached perfection, hounds of 
twenty-two inches, with the blood and symmetry of Osbaldeston’s 
“sires,” Vanquisher or Rasselas, would be more than equal to their 
fox. With this exception all sporting dogs, excepting Clumber 
spaniels, have had some crosses from a distinct race, and they have 
been the better for it. 

The setter is an improved spaniel—improved as to coat, pace, 
symmetry, and action, by crossing with the greyhound, and, let me 
add, in endurance also, which was increased by the infusion of speed 
and muscle. 
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The pointer is the result of judicious crossing with both grey- 
hound and foxhound. The cross of the latter hound was notably 
present in Colonel Thornton’s “ Dash,” one of the most eminent dogs 
of the past century. 

Various crosses have been tried with the greyhound—a breed 
tracing back further than any other species, and well known in 
England in the roth and r1th centuries. They were possessed, how- 
ever, by the Anglo-Saxons, and a sort of manuscriptal painting of a 
brace, belonging to Elfric, Duke of Mercia, still exists. These, 
descended from Plato’s “Spartan dogs,” were heen-scented and good 
on trail, and Argus, the dog of Ulysses, is described by Homer as 
possessing doth powers. 


‘“* His eye how piercing, and his scent how true.” 


As they were used for hunting the fox, the wolf, the deer, and the 
goat, it was well that they should possess do¢h powers, and they were 
bred by means of a mastiff cross to enormous stature (a height and 
muscular power now lost) for an especial purpose. When they were 
kept solely for coursing they were refined down by selection, until it 
was absolutely necessary to cross them with the bulldog, to give them 
stamina and courage. Lord Rivers probably, and certainly the late 
Lord Orford, adopted this expedient, one of his best greyhounds 
being “128th part bulldog.” Mr. Hugh Hanley tried the same 
experiment, and proved that in the third and fourth cross very little 
trace remains of bulldog formation. 

No long-standing breed, or “ variety,” to use the very proper 
designation adopted by Stonehenge, can be traced to its source with 
any certainty. All the established breeds have been manufactured 
from time to time, and reproduced, by refined skill and selection— 
that is, by the eye, the observation, the genius of successive breeders, 
who have manufactured greyhounds, bulldogs, foxhounds, and ter- 
riers—even the seven-inch-high turnspit for some especial work and 
purpose, and when their occupation has gone, the breed, as in the 
case of the last-named animal, and the grand Irish wolf hound, has 
died out too. 

Purity of blood may mean a fifty years’ descent claimed at the 
present time by certain breeders, or it may be intended to point to 
certain arbitrary forms, colours, and great qualities, which are not of 
a certainty handed down to successive generations. The demand 
creates the supply." Witness the present number of foxterriers. 
Some years ago a graceful, short-legged, sharp-muzzled foxterrier was 
hardly to be found, and the ears of these poor animals were always 
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cut until the folly of mutilation was forcibly insisted upon by modern 
authorities. It was also pointed out that the ear in its natural state 
should be small and thin, and that it should hang close to the head 
to exclude earth or sand. Selection has produced this charming race 
of exquisite form, and to obtain a first-class specimen is simply a 
matter of price. Probably the Italian greyhound has been used to 
refine the old standard, originally much crossed with bulldog. 
Certainly the white English terrier has been remodelled by this 
process. 

It requires a very keen eye, acute judgment, and practice or 
experience, to arrive at a true conclusion as to the parentage of 
mongrels. ‘The first cross is frequently a surprising one. I have for 
many years taken accurate notes of the curs about my neighbourhood, 
and in many cases their parentage would defy the keenest scrutiny. 
Take, for instance, a dog about four years old, which constantly 
carries a basket or bundle past my door. His father is a pure 
“Gordon,” one of the brace of orange-coloured ones which a high- 
bred black and tan “Gordon” is sure to produce, owing; I have no 
doubt, to some former cross of the red Irish setter. His mother is 
a broken-haired, “ barred,” or brindle deerhound, with a strong dash 
of mastiff. The offspring of the two is orange-coloured, slightly 
broken-haired, and with the long blunt head, small ear, and “stern” 
of the dog incorrectly engraved by Bewick as the Irish wolfhound. 
He has superior intelligence, points like his father, “carries” like a 
retriever, but shows no taste for deer. This may be because he is 
in daily association with large herds of red and fallow, the calves and 
fawns occasionally grouping round him with curiosity, and feeding 
close to him as he lies unchained. 

Decidedly, intelligence is developed and increased by the crossing 
of breeds. Take as examples retrievers, the most sagacious of all 
sporting dogs. These companionable animals are bred for beauty 
and accomplishments. Uninterrupted association with one master, 
although a most important aid to the development of their wonderful 
sense and discrimination, would be thrown away unless it were 
bestowed upon a gifted animal. Necessity led keepers to look for 
some stock that would produce it, and it was discovered in the 
Labrador or Newfoundland, minus to a certain degree ’cuteness or 
reflection, and determined perseverance in hunting. Various crosses 
were tried with some success, but the colley cross in the third or 
fourth generation answers admirably. Possibly constant fellowship 
with the Gaelic shepherd from generation to generation—the living, 
sleeping, feeding with a human being isolated on muirs and braes,- 
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may have given a power of reasoning, thinking, or understanding 
short sentences to this mysterious companion, and wonderful tales 
have been told of his intelligence. It is said that it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the Highland drover to waive back his dumb servant 
from crowded Smithfield, and that the colley never failed to make 
the best of his way to his owner’s Highland cabin, anticipating his 
owner who followed on the mail. 

The poacher’s dog—bred from the English sheepdog and grey- 
hound—displays the craft of the farm dog and the speed of the 
racer. No dogs are more intelligent, subtle, and cautious than 
these lurchers. They forage for their own living, they seem to 
recognise and hide themselves from rural police and keepers, and 
they have to my knowledge done things in desperate circumstances 
positively marvellous. A black dog named “Sam,” the property of a 
gipsy, seemed to pick up his knowledge, like Sam Weller, by being 
turned loose upon the streets. At a year old he could pick up a 
hare—he “ran cunning,” of course—and he would kill and leave it a 
mile from home until nightfall, when he would bring it to the tent 
with as soft a mouth as the best retriever. At night he would drive 
to a gate net, and squeeze hares or rabbits just enough to kill them ; 
but if watchers or keepers were lying ferdu, no persuasion could 
make him range off. Having been caught once and nearly strangled 
by a wire (set by his own party), he ranged at night with his head 
high, and before he was fourteen months old he would, in “ night 
driving,” keep hares cleverly out of covert. He knew where the 
villagers’ pigs were fattening, and he would wait at nightfall until they 
were served and the master had gone indoors. He then leapt over 
the fence, and helped himself. I have watched him perform this 
feat more than once. He would work for, follow, and approach no 
one but his master or the children, and he gave a gun or a velveteen 
jacket a wide berth. 

Sometimes very singular results follow the mixture of “ varieties.” 
Pointers and setters will produce half of one breed and the rest of 
the other—pure for that generation only, but not reliable. The 
mixture of Labrador (imported) and a black and tan terrier resulted 
in one of the cleverest little retrievers I ever saw. In form he was 
like a half-bred spaniel. He was reared as a “ novelty”—the term 
used for a curiosity—by an underkeeper or watcher. The man was 
a widower, and dog and man were constant companions. The idea 
of a witch’s “familiar” may have arisen from such an association or 
mutual understanding as obtained between this dog and man, existing 
between an old woman and her black cat. In the case of this 
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watcher and his dog the term “familiar” would have been well 
applied. Labourers are very methodical in their habits, and nothing 
jumps more with a dog’s humour than routine. It accords with the 
life of all creatures in a state of nature. No larger than an ordinary 
terrier, “‘ Havelock "—a singular name by the way—could catch a 
rabbit before his prey was fairly at speed, and he invariably brought 
it back unhurt. Bred up amongst tame pheasants, he would keep 
them within bounds as though they were a flock of sheep; and scare 
away with yelp and bound jackdaws, rooks, and all winged vermin, 
except hawks, which defied him. Ground vermin had no chance; 
and in the night he would keep off the deer which upset the “coops.” 
He was often “sharp set,” but he could be left in charge of the 
boiled rabbits, “‘ minced” for the birds’ last meal, and never purloined 
a morsel ; content to await his master’s supper for the scraps. And 
when the old watcher shut his clasp-knife he knew the signal, curled 
himself up in the spot pointed out to him for his one-eyed sleep, and 
moved not except to defend his flock or obey some signal. ‘Though 
so small he could bring a fallow deer to bay, and his honest, faithful 
pursuit and “trail” of an outlying one carried on for hours brought 
about that inflammation of the lungs which caused his death. Though 
it was evident (I quote his old master’s words)—“ Though I knew 
he couldn’t get over it, I hadn’t the heart to put him out of his 
misery, and I couldn’t é dear to see him die. I made him up a bed 
in one of the feeding houses as comfortable as I could, and I tried 
to get him to drink a drop of warm new milk, but he turned his head 
away. I put out my hand and said, ‘Good-bye, “ Have”’ (the 
short for “ Havelock”), ‘and I declare he put his paw in it like a 
Christian. When I came next morning he was ‘ gone.’” 

Another dog of precisely the same breed (my own property) was 
of the opposite form. He exactly resembled a wire-haired black 
terrier, and he possessed very much the same qualities and in- 
telligence. He was a good “spaniel,” “retriever,” “rat-dog,” 
“ watch-dog,” and “diver.” His eye was actually eloquent, and 
like that of a human being. It looked through you. As you 
watched him you couldn’t help believing in the transmigration 
of souls. He had memory, discernment of character, wonderful 
scenting power, industry, self-control, courage, self-reliance, all the 
virtues and none of the vices of a “Christian.” ‘‘ Havelock” 
inherited the form to some extent, though in miniature, of both 
parents, with retriever instincts. _My dog possessed the terrier 
form, with the faculties of both parents combined. 

The English sheep-dog is the prolific parent of most village curs. 
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He is almost always shrewd and morose like an English shepherd. 
He transmits this shrewdness to his offspring, but in them this sullen- 
ness is frequently exchanged for snappishness. The drover’s dog is 
nineteen times out of twenty partly sheepdog and bullterrier. The 
least cross in the bulldog takes away the tendency to go to the head 
and induces the habit of going to the heels. This is precisely what 
drovers want. They also prefer a dog to day at a bull, and would 
not keep one that “pins” him. The sheepdog cross promotes this 
tendency. The shepherd’s dog barks and mumbles, he does not bite 
or “ fasten on.” Any one who has watched the “ herd’s” dog, or the 
drover’s, will see them adopt this system to turn or baffle bullocks. 
They also possess that marvellous power of learning their trade which 
is inherited by all mongrels, and many a dairyman’s dog will fetch 
up and take back his master’s drove alone, though their pasture may 
be a mile or so away. 

“Trickdogs” are selected for their gifts, not for their appearance. 
With one exception every performing dog I have ever seen has been 
a French poodle, or a mixture of “ varieties.” One of the cleverest 
acting dogs ever seen was a mongrel carriage dog which took the 
part of clown in the London music-halls some few seasons ago. 
Punch’s dogs were all curs ; so are the dancing dogs which generally 
accompany the bear and monkey. 

Ratcatchers, whose dogs display the most perfect training, are a 
combination of all breeds, the distinctive character of the race being 
ugliness, skill, and quickness of apprehension and prehension. Truffle- 
dogs, which are said to be Spanish poodles, are decided mongrels, 
descended from one pair originally brought from Spain. 

Bargemen’s dogs, the most vigilant and trustworthy of guardians, 

are any monstrosity brought up in the narrow limits of the cabin, and 
taught to keep off all intruders. 
* A combination of qualities may be obtained by breeding from two 
good specimens, and these combined gifts may be formed into a 
breed. The otterhound is an example of this—a grizzled, rough- 
haired, large-eared hound of a grand type, not unlike the French 
“ griffon,” possibly bred from that old race crossed with our glorious 
foxhound. It seems hard to call so grand an animal a mongrel, but 
let us say he is of mixed race, of enchanting form, of undeniable 
courage, of great endurance, and marvellous sagacity. These hounds 
are very properly recognised as a breed, but it seems doubtful 
whether they boast of ancient lineage, for not many years ago the 
otter was pursued by old (or draft) foxhounds, terriers and bulldogs, 
associated in a pack. 
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No other mixed races except what are known as bullterriers have 
established themselves as a breed ; but both otterhounds and bull- 
terriers are pre-eminently handsome. Even retrievers are not a 
distinct race, and no other sorts occur to me. Strange that the 
curled tail is one of the most pronounced marks of cross blood, and 
that it not unfrequently shows itself in the purest breeds. The 
moustache, or slightly rough muzzle, is another mark, as also, except, 
I believe, in greyhounds, is the half-pricked ear, or the protrusion of 
the under jaw. These are defects which offend the eye, but constant 
production of specimens from the same stock weakens the brain and 
produces nervousness or cowardice, and we must follow in such 
cases the example of our ancestors and have recourse to the three 
great sources of all that is great and good and grand in our canine 
race—the greyhound, the bloodhound, and the bulldog. 


NLL AAA 





SYLVESTER’S LAWS OF VERSE.* 


\} ROFESSOR SYLVESTER, a mathematician of Euro- 

Jy pean reputation, makes his dédu¢ as an ait critic with 

a book now belore us, entitled ‘‘ The Laws of Verse,” 

and consisting of a short but comprehensive prefatory 

essay, indicating the existence of what we might term a grammar 

of rhythm, followed by some poetic translations and original stanzas, 

which are intended to illustrate the technical rules laid down by 

our author in his introduction. Bound up with this work is an 

annotated reprint of Professor Sylvester’s “‘ Inaugural Presidential 

Address to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British 

Association at Exeter ;” but with this latter portion of the book, 

deeply interesting though we have found it on perusal to be, we have 
no concern in this review. 

We regret for Professor Sylvester’s own sake that a contribution 
to literature so valuable as his “ Laws of Verse” is not as syste- 
matic as it is suggestive. ‘True, he excuses himself in his preface for 
this want of method, on the plea that his “ Laws of Verse” have 
grown upon him as they passed through the press. But had he only 
known the many difficulties and many sources of misconception to 
which he was thus destined to subject his readers, he would, we are 
sure, have treated his “ Laws of Verse” with a closer regard to his 
Own great principle of continuity. But after a close study of our 
author’s pithy preface, and a hard hunt for further information through 
his pleasant though too discursive notes, we confess to being amply 
repaid for our pains by what we regard as the revelation of a new 
field of critical research. 

The proposition with which our author preludes his preface runs 
as follows :— 

“The ‘echnical or material part of versification (the art of rhythmical 
composition), like that of any other of the fine arts, is capable of 
being reduced to rules, and referred to fixed principles.” 





* The Laws of Verse; of, Principles of Versification Exemplified in Metrical 
Translations. By J. J. Sylvester, LL.D., F.R.S., of the Institute of France, the 
Royal Academies of Science of Berlin, Géttingen, Naples, Milan, &c., Examiner 
in Mathematics to the University of London. 
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Or in other words, the material, as opposed to the cogitative division 
of poetry, is reducible to technical rules. 

Now that this was only to have been expected is evident by 
reference to the sister arts of music, painting, and statuary. We 
have a science of musical composition, a science of perspective, 
and a sciency of anatomy. The discovery of these sciences did not 
originate the arts they underlie. Far from it. ‘Their presence was 
appreciated and their limits gradually assigned them by qualified 
analysts; and to their recognition as constituting the technical 
elements in their respective arts, and to the consequent attention they 
have received, we must attribute the remarkable material correct- 
ness in these three branches of esthetics which is so characteristic 
of the age. 

Is the Art of Poetry to be regarded as standing utterly apart 
from her sisters? Js she the only lawless one of the group? or may 
we not rather infer that her very relationship to the rest involves a 
nature, like them, subject to technical law ? 

We are fully convinced that this is the case to a much greater 
extent than most men will be readily prepared to admit. Inspired 
as the voice of Poetry no doubt is by a fancy that we cannot fetter 
with formularies, an imagination which mocks all scientific control, 
the utterances of that voice, if they are to satisfy all our sympathies, 
must fulfil many more rhythmical requisites than the listener would 
at first be led to suspect. 

We say “ more requisites,” because that mere versification is up 
to a certain point reducible to law, nobody will deny. But, with 
Professor Sylvester, we hold that the science of versification is many- 
sided, and that hitherto it has only been looked at from but one of 
its broader and but few of its narrower aspects. We would do well 
here to quote the passage in our author’s preface which immediately 
follows this main proposition as printed above :— 

‘*T wish the title of ‘ Laws of Verse, or Principles of Versification Exemplified,’ 
to be understood in the sense of an attempt to illustrate this proposition by 
examples. This is not a Treatise on Prosody, neither is it a discourse de Arte 
Poeticd. Moreover, I do not profess to lay down a systematic body of dcctrine on the 
Art of Versification, but merely to indicate, in the way of cursory comment chiefly 
contained in notes to the text, the existence of such a doctrine, and the possibility 
of moulding it into a certain definite organic form. In poetry we have sound, 
thought, and words (/.¢., thought clothed in sound); accordingly the subject falls 
naturally into three great divisions, the cogitative, the expressional, and the 
technical; to which we may give the respective names of pneumatic, linguistic, 
and rhythmic. It is only with rhythm that I profess to deal. This branches of 


again into three principal branches—metric, chromatic, and synectic. ... diy 
chief business is with synectic.” 
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This passage is of twofold importance to us. The first sentence 
which we reprint in italics points to the existence of hitherto un- 
known laws on the “ Art [we should have said Science] of Versifica- 
tion.” The second italicised extract gives names to the two most 
leading of these laws of rhythm, calling at the same time the chief 
attention of his readers to that one which he entitles “Synectic.” 
“ Metric,” he justly observes, “is concerned with the discontinuous, 
Synectic with the continuous aspect of the art. 

“ This also, on a slight examination, will be found to run into three 
channels—anastomosis, symptosis, and between them the main flood 
of phonetic syzegy. 

“ Anastomosis regards the junction of words, the laying of them 
duly alongside one another, like drainage pipes set end to end, or the 
capillary termination of the veins and arteries, so as to provide for the 
easy transmission and flow of breath (unless a suspension is desired 
for some cause, or is unavoidable) from one into the other. 

“ Symptosis, as its name implies, deals with rhymes, assonances 
(including alliterations, so called), and clashes (this last comprising 
as well agreeable reiterations, or congruences, as unpleasant ones— 
z.é., jangles or jars). 

“ How,” he resumes, “can a theory dealing with discrete matter of 
this kind come under the head of synectic ? 

“‘ But the answer is easy ; for if the elements with which it deals— 
its matter—is discontinuous, not so is the object to which it tends 
(its form) ; just, for instance, as in an iron shield or curtain or a trial 
target, the bolts and screws and rivets are separate, but serve to con- 
solidate and bring into conjunction the plates, and to give cohesion 
and unity to the structure. 

“The great topic of phonetic syzegy has something in common with 
each of these flanking principles. In matter it agrees with symptosis ; 
in form (in respect of operating with distinct reference to continuity 
of impression) it borders upon anastomosis. 

“We look to metric for correctness of form, to chromatic for beauty 
of colour ; it is to synectic and to its main branch syzegy that we 
must attend in order to secure that coherence, compactness, and ring 
of true metal, without which no versification deserves the name of 
poetry.” 

Here we have in a few sentences what all thinking men must 
regard as the foundation of a new and most interesting study. And 
whilst stating this conviction, we desire the reader distinctly to 
remember that Professor Sylvester nowhere presumes to bring poetry 
under mathematical control, as some of the critics—sneering at the 
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opinions of a great scientific scholar upon an art-subject—as falsely 
as flippantly assert. A reference to the first passage from his preface 
which we have quoted above, abundantly proves this. For acknow- 
ledging here, as elsewhere, the presence in poetry of powers—such 
as imagination and fancy—which are utterly incapable of scientific 
control, he merely comes forward as the pioneer to a hitherto unex- 
plored region of literary investigation. The title of his work is 
unfortunate, its dogmatic tone being quite out of keeping with the 
diffidence of his treatise, which is intended simply to indicate the 
existence of a code of rhythm, such as is paralleled in two sister arts 
by the theory of music and the law of the composition of colours. 
No critic who knew his work could have failed to understand the 
position thus taken up by Professor Sylvester; and we can only 
regret in the cause of common justice that several would-be reviewers 
of his book have proved themselves either too obtuse or too im- 
patient to recognise this, the very obvious standpoint of its author. 

We readily accept the broad conclusions arrived at by Professor 
Sylvester in this introductory exposition of his theory ; and only two 
objections in detail, both of them bearing on the arrangement of his 
subject, have occurred to us. We admit the separate existence of 
each one of his divisions of rhythm, with the exception of phonetic 
syzegy as opposed to synectic, though we confess that we must 
differ with his method of distributing them. 

The rhythmical tree, so to speak, that Professor Sylvester presents 
to us, is the following :— 


Rhythm. 
Jam 





Chromatic. Metric, or the law of discontinuity. 
Synectic, or the law of continuity. 








| 
Accent. Quantity. Suspensions, &c. 





| | 
Anastomosis, Phonetic Syzegy. Symptosis. 


Now we should rather have expected the arrangement below :— 


Rhythm. 
| 





| 
Synectic, or syzegy. Metric, or the law of discontinuity, 
_ ~ &e. &e. &e. 


| 
Anastomosis. | Chromatic. Symptosis. 





For, after all, if we refer to his definitions, we shall find our author’s 
so-called phonetic syzegy to be in effect identical with synectic, and 
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his own arrangement of it under synectic, side by side with anas- 
tomosis and symptosis, a cross division, and, as such, unscientific. 
Again, that colorific succession of vowel sounds through and out of 
each word into its successor, to which Professor Sylvester gives the 
name chromatic, we own to regard in the light of the third branch of 
synectic, and as capable, from this point of view, ofa fruitful analysis. 

But however we may differ in detail, we in the main confess to a 
cordial acceptance of Professor Sylvester’s views of the functions of 
synectic and its subdivisions, and to these subdivisions let us now 
more particularly direct our attention. 

On the subject of anastomosis Professor Sylvester has said but little, 
yet the truth of that little has been strongly confirmed, since the 
publication of the “ Laws of Verse,” by two extremely able and 
suggestive papers by Dr. Hake, in the Atheneum of the roth and of © 
the 17th of September. The appearance of these papers is the more 
remarkable from the fact that although “The Laws of Verse” was 
reviewed in the Athenaeum of the Saturday preceding the insertion of 
the first of these communications, in neither of them does Dr. Hake 
take any notice of the fact that Dr. Sylvester has anticipated him with 
the public in the statement of two out of three observations on 
rhythm, by means of which Dr. Hake has subjected the poem 
presumed by him to be an unpublished epitaph of Milton’s, to a just 
and searching criticism. 

But let Dr. Hake speak for himself :— 


** Without pretending to exhaust the subject, I can state confidently that the 
perfection of verse, as regards form and melody, depends more or less on the 
following conditions :— 

**1, The presence, in the greatest possible abundance, of auricular rhymes and 
cadences in the body of a verse, not according to spelling, but to sound, and so 
nicely hidden as to elude observation, at the same time that they give rise to a 
sense of melodious diction. 

**2. The presence in greater or less number of open vowels, and of what may 
be named confluent consonants, and semi-confluent consonants, to the exclusion, as 
far as possible, of non-confluents. These are the predominant sources of sweetness 
in verse ; but for the absolute perfection of metrical composition another source of 
beauty must be added, namely,— 

**3, The presence of ocular, 7. ¢., orthographical terminal rhymes or cadences, 
to the exclusion of auricular rhymes, or cadences, which chime only to the ear. 

‘** Before attempting to apply these rules it will be necessary to give a short 
explanation of them. 

**1, As regards latent rhymes and cadences, the announcement of their universal 
prevalence in poetry may excite surprise, yet the genius of composition shows itself 
widely, perhaps chiefly, in their use. They are to be found in almost every line of 
poetry ; for my own part, there is scarcely a line that I have examined in ancient 
or modern verse that is not crowded with them. Alliterations, both of vowels and 
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consonants, are noticeable in many poems ; but the latent rhyme and cadence, and 
what is still more important in ultimate analysis, the latent semi-rhyme and semi- 
cadence discoverable in the half-assonance of the diphthong, are only to be reached 
by analytical research. It is quite certain that no author has hitherto been 
conscious of drawing on these elements of melody during composition ; they obey 
a gifted ear, while the mind is unable to analyse the laws which govern its 
operations.” 

Up to his last sentence we are, with Professor Sylvester, agreed 
with Dr. Hake zz foo. But what grounds has Dr. Hake for the 
gratuitous statement, that “it is quite certain that no author has 
hitherto been conscious of drawing on these elements of melody 
during composition?” We venture to state our most firm convic- 
tion that, of living poets, Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinbourne pre- 
eminently show design in their juxtaposition of vowel and of con- 
sonant sounds; whilst of our classical writers, Milton, Pope, and 
Moore notably betray their study of the more subtle principles of 
word harmony. 

Such traces of the phonetic file are quite enough to prove that in 
the synectical as well as in the metrical division of rhythm the gifted 
ear may be guided by a judgment experienced in tone effects. 

In support of these remarks, as far as they concern Milton, we refer 
Dr. Hake to the conclusion of the second chapter of Mr. Guest’s well- 
known work on English Rhythms. 

“ Little effort is wanted,” as Johnson once observed, “to make our 
language harsh and rough. It cost Milton no trouble to double his 
consonants, and load his line with rugged syllables when he described 
the mighty conflict between his angels. . . . . But when he 
chose, he could also glide upon his vowels and make his language as 
smooth as the Italian. . . . . It isa remark of Cowper that a 
rough line seems to add a greater smoothness to the others ; and no 
one better knew the advantages of contrast than Milton. There can 
be little doubt that many of his harsher verses, some of which contain 
merely a bead-roll of names, were introduced for the sole purpose of 
heightening the melody of the lines which followed.” 

We have said that the truth of Professor Sylvester’s principle of 
anastomosis has been confirmed by Dr. Hake, for when he considers 
the numbers of open vowels, of confluents, and semi-confluents, used 
to connect the words of a poem, Dr. Hake is in effect investigating 
that important synectic principle indicated by the author of “ The 
Laws of Verse.” 

We should like to quote all Dr. Hake says upon the subject, 
but our space will only permit us very briefly to summarise his 
results. 
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Anastomosis is facilitated by open vowels, whether at the end or 
commencement of a word; by confluent consonants, which we may 
define as two like or homologous consonants in juxtaposition, the 
one at the end of a word, the other at the beginning of its successor, 
which have a smoothing effect upon verse ; and by semi-confluents, 
or unlike consonants possessed of confluent properties. 

Of this law of anastomosis Professor Sylvester makes this interesting 
remark in a foot-note on page 45 of his “Laws of Verse :”—* Anasto- 
mosis, although little talked about, is no secret, being necessarily 
familiar to writers of words for song music, and all judicious singing 
masters, a great part of whose business is to teach the art of keeping 
back the breath.” We have no doubt that the marvellous smoothness 
in versification of Moore’s Melodies in respect of anastomosis is a 
proof of the justice of the above observation; for in singing the 
stress of the voice is laid upon vowel sounds, and it becomes therefore 
necessary for the song-writer to keep his consonants as much as 
possible in check, and since they are nowhere so apt to accumulate 
as in the transition of one word to another, special attention ought to 
be given by him to anastomosis. 

We have already indicated our conception of “Chromatic.” 

Its charm consists in a succession of happily modulated or varied 
vowel sounds, such modulation or variety depending much for effect 
upon the relation borne by the consonants that encase them to these 
sounds themselves and to one another. We believe that a careful 
study of chromatic would result in the discovery of fixed principles 
regulating the harmony of sequent tones. Of this department of 
synectic, as we believe it to be, Professor Sylvester thus eloquently 
writes :—‘‘ Of course I am not unaware that there is a third source 
of phonetic beauty in verse (the highest of all), which depends on 
gradations of tones, on the agreeable succession of allied sounds, in 
especial, though not exclusively, vowel sounds, has a continuity like 
that of the colours and tints in the solar spectrum,” and produces “a 
pleasure like that we feel in a sunset, or a rainbow glow and fade- 
away in the sky.” 

Some of the most beautiful and popular lines in Gray and Byron, 
he adds, owe their chief charm to the prevalence of this element. 

From chromatic we lastly turn to a brief consideration of symptosis. 
Professor Sylvester’s subdivision of this branch of his subject into 
rhymes, assonances (under which he includes alliteration), and clashes, 
does not quite satisfy us. Admitting these as distinct kinds of 
symptosis, we would, under correction, submit the following scheme of 
symptosis to him, explaining as we do so that Scandinavian allitera- 
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tion means “alliteration neither necessarily initial nor final,” as Mr. 
Angus expresses it—as in the example— 


Depths eye hath not fathomed :— 




















Symptosis. 
| 
| wd 
Chimes. —_- 

| | | 
| Vowel clash. Consonantal clash. 

Vowel chime. Consonantal chime, or alliteration. 

| Common alliteration. Scandinavian alliteration. 
| 
Rhyme. Assonance, 
Internal. Final or Spanish rhyme. 


Ocular. Auricular. 


Mr. Guest has written so exhaustively upon the chiming principles 
of rhyme and alliteration, that in the present paper we shall not 
attempt to discuss them, except so far as to observe that assonance 
seems most easily producible in blank verse, being apt to interfere 
with as well as to be deprived of its due effect by rhyme. On the 
subject of clashes very little seems to be known. They are often 
employed for onomatopceic purposes, as the passage quoted above 
from Mr. Guest would hint, but we believe they are usually to be 
met with at the ends and beginnings of words, so that in the very 
positions where by the laws of anastomosis and symptosis we should 
expect to meet assonant and confluent tones, they jar and startle the 
ear with dissonant and non-confluent ones ; as, for example, in the 
following couplet from Mr. Swinbourne’s ode on the “ Proclamation 
of the French Republic ”— 

** Thine own life and creation of thy fate 
Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and discreate.” 
Here a discordant but not the less effective vowel clash upon the @ 
sound is noticeable. ‘This clash is in each produced by an unpleasant 
though doubtless artistic anticipation of the rhyme sound. Mr. 
Browning’s poems carry consonantal clash to a disagreeable excess. 
Indeed, we have observed that his verse is only too obviously want- 
ing in anastomosis, as indeed it also shows ignorance or disregard 
of chromatic and chiming principles. From this discursive—and we 
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feel most imperfect—commentary upon Professor Sylvester’s “ Prin- 
ciple of Synectic or Phonetic Syzegy,” we pass on to his metrical 
exemplifications of it. 

These consist of a translation of the “‘ Tyrrhena Regum Progenies,” 
and part of the ode on Europa of Horace, several translations from 
the German, and some original poems headed “ Anon.,” but “ dictated 
by a roving fancy” that we must presume to have been Professor 
Sylvester’s own. 

Apart from the syzegetic skill displayed in his translation of Horace’s 
well-known “ Invitation to Mecenas,” we cannot refrain from noticing 
en passant his interesting “ Exhibition of the Dichotomous Plan of the 
Construction of the Ode,” which will, we doubt not, be suggestive 
to the critics of a similar treatment of other classical poems; and 
from calling attention to his shrewd and original criticism in favour 
of the use of “ne” in line six of the ode rather than “ut,” from a 
regard to the geographical positions of the three places mentioned 
in the second verse. His note upon this passage also anticipates 
Dr. Hake by a most valuable suggestion on the use of synectic. 

If a doubtful word or passage in a classical poet who writes har- 
monious verse is wanting in rhythmical melody, we may reasonably 
presume it corrupt. More than this, if the corruption has been the 
result of illegibility, we believe, as we are convinced Professor 
Sylvester does, that a critic with a good ear and observant eye would 
be most likely to restore the true reading. 

The translation of the above-mentioned ode is in our opinion, both 
for spirit and closeness to its original, the happiest reproduction in 
English of an ode of Horace to be met with since the time of Milton. 
This is high, but we believe well-merited praise. Our author has 
achieved what would have seemed the well-nigh impcssible task of 
converting sixteen alcaic stanzas, pregnant with fire and freedom, into 
sixteen verses of alternately rhyming octosyllabics, in which not only 
the nervous grace, but even the happy word-painting and musical 
cadence of the master are faithfully reflected. But let our readers 
judge for themselves in our author’s rendering of the four most 
well-known stanzas of this well-known ode— 

** Lord of Himself and blest shall prove 
He who can boast from day to day 
‘T’ve lived : to-morrow let high Fove 
Black cloud or sunshine, as he may, 
“* * Pour o'er the Pole! what’s come and gone 
To frustrate, doth defy his power; 


Or aught to unshape or make undone, 
Once ravished by the flying hour.’ 
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“* Fortune at work with savage glee 
On mocking game, remorseless bent, 
Shifts her light favours, now to me, 
To another now, beneficent. 
**T greet her stay, dut if anew 
She shakes swift winzs, her gifts abjure, 
Ard wrapped in my own virtue woo 
Poverty, portionless but pure.” 


Here, besides reproducing the fine effect of the pause in the middle 
of line forty-five of the ode, he has most exqusitely reflected the 
chromatic effect of the word-pictures— 


‘* Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.” 
** Transmutat incertos honores.” 


** Si celeres quatit pennas.” 


and 
*¢ Virtute me involvo.” 


When we turn to his rendering of the story of Europa, we confess 
ourselves, on the whole, disappointed. His sentences are here too often 
uneasily turned in the effort to secure concentration of expression— 
witness the construction of the third verse of his translation; and to 
judge our author by his own laws we think there is a neglect throughout 
these verses of the principle of “anastomosis.” Of his translations 
from the German we most admire his rendering of the “Ideals,” and 
might we only be allowed to make a substitution of our own for an- 
other word which we feel sure must have accidentally slipped into 
the context, we should be inclined to quote three of its happiest 
stanzas. But we see our way to a compromise with the aid of 
inverted commas— 

** As when, enamoured of his creature, 
Pygmalion ‘clasped’ his statue bride, 


Till through each pallid marble feature 
Sensation poured its flowing tide— 


** So I, in fond delirium, often 
Wooed Nature with a lover’s zest, 
Till she, to warm, to breathe, to soften, 
Relented on this poet-breast ; 


** And all its fervid transports meeting, 
She who was dumb an utterance found, 
Gave back my lips’ ecstatic greeting, 
And felt my heart’s impassioned sound.” 


We have not space to quote from our author's other translations 
from the German, much though we should have liked to have given 
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our readers some extracts from the “‘ Cassandra” and “ Castle by the 
Sea,” and others. We cannot, however, regard any of them as 
approaching the “Ideals” in point of finish ; and we observe that 
they at times are disappointingly unidiomatic in expression, con- 
sidering the admirable English that Professor Sylvester has shown 
himself master of, both in the pieces hitherto noticed and also in 
some vigorous original poems, with a spirited quotation from which 
we conclude this notice— 


** REMONSTRANCE. 


** Oh! why those narrow rules extol ? 
These but restrain from ill, 
True virtue lies in strength of soul 
And energy of will ; 


** To all that’s great and high aspires, 
Prompts to the path of fame, 
From heaven draws down Promethean fires, 
And wraps the soul in flame ; 


‘* With brow erect, eye undismayed, 
~ Confronts the midday sun, 
Nor sleeps inglorious in the shade 
Of praises cheaply won ; 


** Scans not too fearlessly the chance 
Of good or evil fate, 

But with a free and fearless glance 

Knocks at Hope’s golden gate.” 
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A BALL IN SEASON. 


HE sun has gone down to warm the antipodes : mother 
earth is drawing her pure white hood around her chilling 
shoulders, and we have snatched a tuft of its delicate 
fringe and squeezed it compactly round, that it may 
endure while we spend a half hour in trying whether the snowy 
sphere will not suggest to us ideas extending beyond those of cold, 
whiteness, and rotundity, which alone it could call up to the lively 
imagination of the immortal essayist on the human understanding. 

Strange it may seem that with her high bodily warmth our mother 
globe should be compelled to weave for herself a close warm cap out 
of the thin diaphanous cover that. surrounds her, just because an 
external fire is in part withdrawn. The world’s heart is a furnace: 
heat the most fervent that can be imagined has its home at the 
terrestrial centre, and extends surfacewards so far that beneath the 
very skin, as it were, there is a water-boiling temperature. A mere 
scratch, to speak proportionately, reveals to us a tropical degree of 
warmth. Every hundred feet or less of depth raises the mercury of a 
sunken thermometer one degree higher upon the scale. And yet our 
world’s skin is so cold that it cannot endure for a few short weeks 
the absence of the sun’s genial rays without striving after a compen- 
sation! The explanation lies in the bad conducting power of the 
earthy materials that compose the thin cold crust. That molecular 
motion which is called heat cannot readily be communicated to 
stony and earthy substances, and a very thin stratum of these suffices 
entirely to bar the progress of diffusing warmth. They who dwell 
by volcanoes know that the lava stream, which is a fiery river one 
day, to-morrow cools upon the surface sufficiently to be walked on in 
safety, while an inch or two below it retains its red-hot viscosity. 
How a brick wall will confine a fire is known to our advantage ; 
even the little inch of plaster on a ceiling may be a formidable 
barrier to the progress of a conflagration, as the prince of firemen 
has told us. 

No, the earth with all her subcutaneous heat cannot keep herself 
warm through a winter without a close wrapper over her shoulders. 
Her bodily warmth is not enough for her in summer; even then she 
needs the soft atmospheric dress to stave off the killing frost that a 
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single night’s withdrawal of the sun would bring were that dress away. 
That illimitable space in which our world and its fellow-spheres are 
swimming has a temperature so low as to be almost inestimable. 
Attempts that have been made to gauge it have resulted in figures 
which differ so widely that neither can be called reliable : but all are 
inconceivably low ; for who can imagine a temperature of 250 degrees 
below the freezing point? This intensely cold medium is for ever 
striving to draw off the earth’s warmth, and it is but the vaporous 
cloak that checks the withdrawal and saves the world from being 
rendered too cold for man to dwell upon. ‘“ Remove,” says Professor 
Tyndall, “for a single summer night, the aqueous vapour from the 
air which overspreads this country, and you would assuredly destroy 
every plant capable of being destroyed by a freezing temperature. 
The warmth of our fields and gardens would pour itself unrequited 
into space, and the sun would rise upon an island held fast in the 
iron grip of frost.” A state of things akin to this exists upon our 
nearest neighbour-world, the moon, and in a highly exaggerated 
degree. For a day that is fourteen times as long as ours, the sun 
pours down his rays upon the lunar soil, which has no atmosphere or 
cloud to shelter it, and heats that soil to a temperature which recent 
measures justify us in estimating at twice that of boiling water; 
and when the sun sets, a night as long ensues, during which the 
accumulated heat, having no kind of blanket to keep it in, flies off 
rapidly, and, perhaps before the night is half spent, the cold sinks 
down till it reaches or approximates that severe degree which has 
been estimated as the temperature of the interplanetary medium. 
And the moon having no surrounding shell of vapour, cannot form 
for itself a snowy cloak to mitigate the outflow of its warmth. 

In the artificiality of city life, we are apt to overlook the beneficial 
influences of some of nature’s provisions for a more natural state of 
existence. Snow is regarded by a town-reared mind rather as a 
nuisance than as a benefaction: it is not for the city’s use, and the 
citizen feels more of its evils than of its virtues. We must go to 
the husbandman to hear the white meteor’s praises sung. Here and 
in neighbouring lands he has made his admiration proverbial. 
“Snow year, good year,” our farmers say. The Spaniard calls “A 
year of snow a year of plenty.” ‘“ Under snow, bread,” the Italian 
curtly remarks ; and also, ‘Snow for a week is a mother to the 
earth ”—though conscious of the possibility of having too much of 
a good thing, he adds to this that “after a week it becomes a step- 
mother.” And it is by no means difficult to give reasons for the 
good influences implied by these grateful proverbs. The warmth- 
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preserving power of snow is the most important of them. There is 
scarcely a greater apparent anomaly in nature than is here presented 
by the coldest of substances being a heat-sustaining medium. But 
the anomaly is phantasmic; and it vanishes when we consider that 
the warmth-conducting power of a substance has nothing to do with 
its own proper temperature, but depends upon its structural compo- 
sition. The woollen comforter has no warmth of its own, but its 
open fibrous material offers such a barrier to the waves of heat that 
are ever trying to escape from our bodies, that its contact conveys to 
us the idea that its substance is warm. Snow approaches in struc- 
tural character to wool: it is soft and open; and for this reason it 
acts like wool in confining warmth. The “ ethereal billows” of heat 
pouring from the earth meet an obstacle at every separate particle of 
a snow blanket and are beaten back, the ground profiting by the 
averted loss. The surface of snow may be cooled by radiation, or 
by bleak winds, or the adjacent stratum of air may become bitterly 
cold, still the body of the snow prevents the frost from striking down 
towards the earth, which is virtually warmed by having the cold kept 
from it. 

This protective intervention of snow is the secret of its beneficial 
influence on crops and vegetation. An old idea was that its virtue 
was due to the quantity of nitrous salts the frozen particles were 
supposed to contain; but when a chemist of the last century 
analysed both snow and rain water, and found that their constituents 
were so nearly alike that there could be no difference in their 
chemical effects on vegetation, this notion fell out of recognition. 
Yet its warmth conservation is not the only good function of snow. 
It breaks up the ground, renders it porous, and allows the air to 
enter and exercise its powerful fertilising influence upon the earthy 
materials. And the moderate supply of water that it yields gently 
percolates the soil, without that washing away which rain in its 
downpour causes. 

In view of its beneficial action upon the earth, it is not surprising 
that the believers in mystic cures and simples should imagine that 
snow possessed medical or healing properties. Of some of these we 
have survivals in the supposed efficacy of snow in removing chil- 
blains and healing frost-bites, though we doubt whether any medical 
man could now be found to declare that snow variously administered 
will cure fevers, colics, tooth-aches, sore eyes, and pleurisies, act as a 
preservative from the plague, and otherwise tend to prolong life. 
Yet these were the creeds of a physician of two centuries ago, 
Dr. Bartholinus of Copenhagen, who wrote a treatise 230 pages long, 
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“De Nivis Usu Medico.” And he was no quack. In one chapter 
of his curious work he treats of the very rational use of snow as a 
benumbing agent to be used before surgical operations, adding that 
the method was taught him by Marcus Aurelius Severinus of Naples. 
Harvey, the English discoverer of the circulation of the blood, found 
relief from gout in the cold of snow, for he used to go to the roof of 
his house when an attack came on, and plunge his affected foot into 
the icy water that lodged there. 

Madame Earth takes kindly to her snowy cloak only when she feels 
the want of it. Seldom does it descend uninvited ; if it does, its 
good intentions are repelled, and it is melted away. Snow is present 
aloft in the air often when we little suspect it. Many a white cloud 
that breaks the blue monotony of the summer sky is made up of 
snow crystals or icy spicule. We know this from the direct 
experience of aéronauts, who have many a time left the warm earth 
and lower airs of summer days, and at a mile or two high plunged 
into the thick of a snow-storm or a cloud of tiny icicles. The con- 
tinual deposit of snow on mountain tops, too, is a palpable proof of 
its constant formation at great elevations. And we have inductive 
proof of ice crystals abounding at sky height from the beautiful 
phenomena of halos and parhelia. These arcs and circles are formed 
by the refraction of the sun’s or the moon’s light through tiny prisms 
of ice lying in a stratum at a distance above the earth’s surface, and 
with their axes turned in various directions. The light falls upon all 
alike, but it only passes to the spectator’s eye ¢hrough those that are 
at a definite angular distance from the luminary, just as distant 
‘objects viewed through a toy prism, to show the fringes of rainbow 
colours, can only be seen when the prism is twisted to a particular 
angle. What that angle is depends mainly upon the angles which 
the sides of the prism make with each other. The one may be 
determined from the other. When, therefore, the angular deviation 
which a beam of sunlight suffers in a crystal floating in the air is 
measured, it is possible to find what are the angles which the facets 
of that crystal form with each other. Now, in a halo this angle of 
deviation is the radius of the luminous ring, for obviously all the 
beams that are equally deviated from the line joining the sun or 
moon and the spectator’s eye must lie in a circle; and when 
that radius is measured, and the angles of the crystal are com- 
puted from it, these angles are found to be ¢hose which are known 
to belong to crystals of we. So that without going up in a 
balloon, it is ascertainable that snow and ice are formed and 
endure in the higher airs during the warmth of summer. This 
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optical proof was, indeed, offered long before that which aéronauts 
have given us. 

If the cold crystals attempt to descend to the earth out of the 
proper season, they have to pass through a stratum of warm air, and 
they are melted into rain. They can reach the ground in their in- 
tegrity only when the atmosphere they pass through is lower than the 
water freezing temperature; and they can lie where they fall only when 
the ground is correspondingly cold. Clearly the ground draws down 
its white hood only when it requires its warmth. ‘This is an example 
of the fitness of natural things. If in these temperate climes the 
earth wanted snow in summer, that snow would come: it has fallen 
when needed within the torrid zone. The /resent fringe of the 
northern snow-cap does not descend much below thirty degrees of 
latitude. The line below which snow is not seen runs irregularly 
around the eastern hemisphere from near Gibraltar in lat. 36° 
to a little north of Canton, or lat. 24°; and in the western hemi- 
sphere it crosses the North American continent from lat. 39° on the 
Pacific coast to lat 35° on the shores of the Atlantic. This, we 
say, is the present border: in ages past it must have been different, 
and it may alter in ages to come. The traces of glacial action that 
are to be found in places where ice rivers have for centuries ceased 
to flow, are proofs of a distribution of heat and cold upon the globe 
very different from that which at present obtains. Not only in the 
neighbourhood of existing glaciers, but within the compass of our 
own islands—in Cumberland, in North Wales, in Ireland—have 
we evidence that the moisture which now falls as rain once fell as 
snow. Rock surfaces ground and polished, grooves and mouldings 
ploughed by the stones imbedded in the sinuous ice streams of 
thousands of years ago, come to sight in the most unlikely regions. 
Dr. Hooker even found that the cedars of sainted Lebanon grow 
upon ancient glacier moraines. 

In their eagerness to refer effects to causes, philosophers have 
offered several explanations of the great climatic change here 
evidenced. One is that the earth’s internal heat has altered in 
intensity ; another, that the sun has at some time shed less of 
calorific rays than at present ; another, that our globe—our whole 
system, in fact—in its course through space has at some time 
passed through regions more intensely cold than that which it now 
occupies. But all these are unsupported assumptions. There is 
more reason to believe that the changes have been produced by 
alterations of the distance of the earth from the sun, due to a change 
in the eccentricity of the terrestrial orbit; and as such a variation is 
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known to exist, and is calculable in amount, it really appears that 
here we have a vera causa. But the acceptation of ‘this theory 
involves immense draughts upon elapsed time; for it places the 
geologist’s last glacial epoch backwards a hundred thousand years 
from the present day. This is, geologically, a small interval, 
though to those who retain their school-learnt chronology it will be 
incomprehensible. But if ever outrageous nonsense was promulgated 
as fact, it is in that date which is put forth in chronological tables as 
the year of the world’s creation. 

The glacier subject is too vast a one here to be dwelt upon. But 
in passing from it, let us not overlook the link that exists between 
our compact snowball and the grand phenomena of glacier forma- 
tion. Snow was the original material of our ball, as it is of the 
Alpine ice streams. But in the ball, as in the stream, there has 
been an alteration of condition almost amounting to the formation 
of a new substance. ‘The fleecy nature of the new-fallen flakes has 
been destroyed, and we have a hard mass of solid ice. Our ball, 
pressed only with the soft hand, we have not brought to the clear 
transparent state ; but we could easily produce this by an augmenta- 
tion of pressure. Squeeze the snowball in hollow moulds, decreasing 
in size as the mass is reduced by compaction, and you will produce a 
crystal sphere of ice. The recognition of this transformation sug- 
gested to Professor Tyndall a theory of glaciers. Faraday had told 
him of a discovery, that if two pieces of ice were pressed together, 
they froze into close union at the point of contact. Snow was in 
the yard of the Royal Institution shortly afterwards, and Tyndall 
collected a quantity of it, and cramming it into a cylindrical steel 
mould, he inserted a metal plug and powerfully squeezed this down 
upon the yielding mass till it would yield no longer, and upon 
turning it out he had the pleasure of beholding a cylinder of trans- 
lucent ice. He immediately went to Faraday and expressed the 
conviction that his little outlying experiment would constitute the 
basis of a theory of glacier formation and glacier motion. In 
the fracture and reunion of the ice of which these rivers of frost are 
composed, Tyndall perceives a valid explanation of that apparent 
flowing motion which appears so incompatible in a material almost 
as brittle as glass. 

This self-soldering property of ice is known by the name of 
regclation. Highly curious advantages may be taken of it. By 
squeezing pounded ice into hollows of suitable form, the Albemarle 
Street professor has produced first the foot of a wine-glass, next the 
stem, and lastly the bowl; and then, by neatly pressing the parts 
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together at the proper junctions, he has united the whole into a 
perfect drinking cup of the conventional form in clear glassy ice. 
Were it now summer time, many a mouth would water at the thought 
of a draught of claret from such an icy goblet; but alas for the 
evanescence of luxurious things! such a cooling cup would have a 
short existence ; the warmth of air and hand and wine would soon 
put an end to the potions it could yield. So mouldable is ice under 
pressure, that it or snow could, if desired, be formed into statuettes, 
vases, flowers, or ornaments, which, while their beauty lasted, would 
rival in clearness and delicacy anything that glass-blower or cutter 
could produce in his material. Through this property of regelation 
the Alpine traveller is enabled to convert a tender snow-bridge 
crossing a chasm into a firm ice-plank that will bear his weight, merely 
by treading the snowy surface cautiously till he squeezes the granules 
into compactness and continuity. Ice that is cast in loose fragments 
into an ice-house would waste far more than it does were it not that 
it regelates into one solid mass, from which lumps, as they are after- 
wards wanted, have to be hewn with a pick-axe. 

We may ascribe the agglomeration of snow crystals into large 
woolly flakes to the same cause. In some conditions of atmosphere 
the beautiful little six-petalled snow flowers shower down separately 
and singly ; but in others we find them uniting to form a bouquet. 
No doubt, in the latter case the air is at such a temperature as to 
allow the crystals that naturally jostle one another in their descent to 
freeze together where they touch, and collect into a little heap by 
the time that they reach the ground. Large flakes are formed when 
the air is near the temperature of 32°, just at the freezing point; 
and as snowball makers know, it is then that snow can best be 
squeezed. into a mass. In severer cold the snow grains will not 
bind, but behave more like powdered salt. And it is during calm, 
dry, frosty conditions of atmosphere that the delicately-traced snow 
crystals come down one by one in the finest perfection, and their 
crystalline beauty is seen to the greatest advantage. Upon the 
elegance and symmetry of these tiny blossoms of the sky we need 
not dwell. Winter after winter they modestly invite our admiration, 
gently tapping at our windows, and strewing our paths, and alighting 
on our dress, as if to court attention to the beauty that nature has 
lavished upon the smallest and most insignificant of her handiworks, 
and the order with which she conducts apparently the most unim- 
portant processes of her vast laboratory. The sight of a tiny snow 
star, with its continuity of design, manifested in the preservation of 
the hexangular and hexagonal form of every ray and every branching 
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particle, sets us a-wondering deeply at that marvellous architecture of 
nature which we call crystallisation. We can conceive the invaria- 
bility of shape of the ultimate atoms of any one substance: we can 
understand that the molecules of water are hexagonal ; and compre- 
hending this, it is easy to infer that however these infinitesimally 
minute hexagonal building stones are piled into an edifice, the 
general design of that edifice will be of hexangular character. But 
who can imagine the principle upon which nature, while preserving 
the same order of architecture, yet varies the features with that 
kaleidoscopic diversity which we behold in these snow crystals? 
Every perfect crystal is six-rayed, and upon every ray there are small 
branches which support smaller branches still. In scarcely two 
crystals do we see precisely the same arrangement of icy spiculz; 
yet in any one crystal the whole six petals, with all their subordinate 
intricacies, are to the minutest point and particle identical. Our 
wisest philosophy is baffled to explain such an infinite diversity of 
order. 

No eye has yet perceived the building up of a snow crystal, or its 
formation from watery vapour. We may by chance have seen snow 
generated. During intense cold it is not uncommon for the influx 
of a draught of air at low temperature into a warm room to be 
announced by the appearance of a mist of snowy particles. You may 
have read of the beauties and gallants in a ballroom in St. Peters- 
burgh being snowed upon because a window was suddenly opened. 
It matters not whether it be in the clouds or in an apartment, 
wherever two volumes of air, one warm and damp, the other cold, 
come into collision, condensation of the aqueous vapour of the 
former will result; and if the degree of cold be sufficient, the 
moisture will be precipitated in the frozen or snowy state. After this 
manner snow has been formed artificially ; but we never heard of an 
observer being able to watch the manner in which a snow-flower 
grows—what it begins with, and how the parts develope themselves. 
We may often, however, catch sight of a formative process somewhat 
analogous in the growth of frosty efflorescences upon our window 
panes ; and we may have sometimes beheld the step by step con- 
struction, crystal upon crystal, filament upon filament, leaf upon leaf, 
of an icy spray, and witnessed the undeviating character of the 
design through all its endless varieties of development. These 
fern-like crystallisations are often remarkably symmetrical; but so 
many accidental elements interfere with their production that they 
never reach the perfection of regularity attained by a snow-flower 
formed in mid-air without impediment or disturbing influence. Yet 
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they present such graceful combinations that designers, coveting 
their exquisite patterns, have tried to press them in their natural 
integrity into the decorative service. And, by the way, the same 
may be said of the more geometrical snow crystal. We have before 
us some pieces of a rich dress fabric, shown in the Exhibition of 
1862, of which these crystals, worked upon a moderately large scale’ 
in silver lace, constitute the ornamentation. And we possess a piece 
of fair finger-work in the shape of a greatly-enlarged crystal of 
elaborate form, reproduced in white beads upon a black ground. 
We call to mind, too, that upon an occasion when the Crystal 
Palace was to be illuminated with gas, a director of scientific tastes 
gave the designs for some arrangements of jets in imitation of the 
six-rayed snow stars; but the man to whom the manufacture was 
committed, either in ignorance or presumption, made the stars with 
only five rays, and the w/¢i/e dulc idea was frustrated. 

But if the building of a snow crystal, by Frost the architect, out of 
the vaporous particles of the higher air is not a sight we can hope to 
behold, we have yet open to us a most interesting observation in the 
actual converse of the operation, to wit, the pulling down of mole- 
cules block by block from a solid mass of ice in just the reverse 
order that nature followed in forming a six-rayed snow crystal. 
What cold erects, warmth demolishes. When a slab of clear speck- 
less ice is put in the path of a beam of heat coming from the sun or 
a powerful lamp, so that the warmth shall exercise its power in the 
very centre of the icy slab, an instructive process of internal disin- 
tegration commences. The heat begins to pull down the structure 
molecule by molecule; but with the most precise order. At first 
tiny spots appear within the solid ice; then each spot begins to 
thaw its outline into a stellar form. Then rays appear, which are six 
in number, and from the sides of each ray the thawing starts in 
hexangular directions, and in perfectly symmetrical style, till at 
length every spot becomes a star with serrated rays, and the ice is 
filled with internal flaws, which are in form precisely similar to, and 
as geometrically perfect as snow crystals, the order and formation of 
which has been exactly inverted. The flowery spaces thus formed in 
the body of the ice are filled with water. In the centre of each one 
there is a little bubble—not an air bubble, but a drop of emptiness— 
a perfect vacuum, which makes its appearance because the water is 
not sufficient to fill the cavity that it occupied as ice. All substances 
expand in passing from the fluid to the solid state. Once it was 
thought that water alone had this property, but it has of late been 
shown that it is possessed by all fusible bodies. The beautiful ex- 
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periment above described is one exhibited by the high priest of 
thermotics and frigorifics whose name we have had several occa- 
sions to mention. 

But our snowball has been under discussion so long that it will 
have returned to its primordial condition. A little pool of water 
marks its place. Is it worth while to analyse the liquid? We 
should find it differing but little from rain-water in constitution ; but 
we might discover within it living germs brought from the sky to 
show us how far and wide the breath of life has been wafted. 
Snow thrown into water the purest obtainable has been known to 
teem the fluid with animalcule which the frosty fleece must have 
gathered on its way from the clouds. And we know that red snow 
and green snow are to be found at times all the snow world over, 
from the polar plain to the temperate mountain top, sometimes lying 
inches deep ; and when the colouring matter is examined, it is found 
to consist of low forms of life—so low, seemingly, as to have caused 
diversity of opinion as to whether the rosy and verdant cells are 
animal or vegetable, moving things or fungi. Never mind which, 
suffice it that cold is no more than heat an obstacle to the develop- 
ment of living germs—that the maintenance of life, which is the soul 
of nature, is provided for upon the snow-capped mountain as in the 
deep ocean’s bed. 




















THE SHIP OF THE DESERT. 





iP N this title the reader will readily recognise the dromedary. 
C) His time-honoured claim to it, recently contested, has been 
now re-established by an able advocate, and it will be yet a 

Yo, long time ere steam and iron will entirely supplant him as 
a vehicle in chief. More to the point has been the question raised 
as to the camel's individual qualities. (The term “camel” is here 
used generically, though of course excluding the lamas ; there being 
little to be said of the Bactrian or two-humped camel not equally 
true of the dromedary.) 

“Praise undeserved is satire in disguise,” and in this sense no 
living animal has been more gratuitously satired than the camel. 
His merits are incontestable, and may be mainly summarised in the 
threefold qualities of sobriety, swiftness, and enduring strength. His 
services to man can scarcely be overrated by his most partial friends ; 
they have been ever paramount and priceless. To him the Calmuc 
owes his ancient and poetic freedom. By his means, for many cen- 
turies alone, the Russian merchant trafficked with the wealth of 
China ; and without his aid, in all probability, the plains of Northern 
Africa would have remained a virgin desert to the present day. Nor 
is he, when penned and slaughtered, of mean importance to his lord 
and master. The milk, the flesh, the wool and skin of camels are the 
attire and food of countless families. The spoils in detail have each 
their known utility, and we have it on the authority of Speke that the 
camel’s hump is not surpassed in goodness by the samuioncened 
trunk of the black elephant. 

Surely these amply honouring distinctions might suffice to save the 
camel from his friends. So unhappily chosen have been the epithets 
bestowed on him, that the exaggeration has become grotesque. The 
Arab stares on hearing him described as patient, amiable, intelligent, 
gentle, and thinks at first that you must mean the horse; but on 
learning that you actually allude to the camel, he lifts his eyes to 
heaven, wondering at the strange delusions to which the Prophet 
abandons the departers from the true faith. To call the camel as 
obstinate as a mule, is to depreciate his obstinacy by a full third. 
His patience resembles that of a thwarted hog, and his gentleness is 
of that endearing kind which we usually attribute to the bear. As 
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regards his intelligence there still remains some difference of opinion. 
He is allowed by all to be superior to the calf, but few accord him 
rank beyond the bullock. Between the chieftain’s dromedary and 
the mere sumpter camel there are certainly distinctions to be noted, 
but the prominent characteristics comprise the entire family, and the 
Arab who proclaims the horse his willing friend, reviles the camel as 
a reluctant slave, rendering impatient service, and deterred by fear 
alone from turning on his vigilant oppressor. 

The camel’s resentment is nevertheless intelligible. His powers 
are overtaxed, and his sobriety is abused. Man is his tyrant, and 
rules on the principle of the ve victis/ The struggle is from birth to 
death, and it is not always with impunity, as we shall see hereafter, 
that the victory remains to man. 

To be judged of correctly the camel must be observed at the 
moment of adjusting the packloads. In tones of wrath anticipated 
the driver calls to him to kneel, accompanying the cry with lashes 
pitiless and repeated. The camel would hesitate, but obeys abruptly 
under the influence of some sharp cut, foul indeed, but highly 
successful. A stifled roar follows, betokening anger and defiance ; 
although, once on his knees, it is seldom he resists further than by 
passive demonstrations. On the approach of the packsaddle he 
contrives nevertheless to writhe in such a manner as to present his 
back sideways. This expected hindrance is redressed suddenly by 
a smart kick on the ankle bone, and the moment is seized for rapidly 
poising the panniers. Occasionally he attempts to rise, and in this 
case the driver falls heavily across his knees in a sitting posture, 
straining the joints downwards, and subduing him with sheer pain. 
Should he attempt to bite, as is oftenest the case, in an instant he 
finds his lips compressed and his nostrils gagged; meanwhile a 
neighbour hurriedly completes the loading, and the camel is released 
at the point of incipient suffocation. 

With this explanation of hostilities as they actually exist, it remains 
to be seen whether man or camel was the first aggressor. And here 
it must be conceded to man that his instincts, though cruel, are 
highly selfish, and would naturally prompt him to economise a useful 
life, and as the Arab well knows that the camel’s days are shortened 
by ill-treatment, it is fair to suppose he finds it impossible to treat 
him well. Such is, alas, the untoward truth. Monstrous in person, 
the camel surpasses in defects and vices the whole family of 
domestic quadrupeds. He is at once more fetid than the goat, 
more stubborn than the mule, more pusillanimous than the sheep. 
In fine, the camel resembles his master in too many essential 
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particulars to live and work with him on other than terms of 
irreconcileable rivalry. 

Nor are his services unmingled profit. His delight is to slip his 
girthing, and scatter his load along the sands; and though the foot- 
prints usually enable the owner to recover his merchandise, the bales 
are often sand-scorched, and the loss of time incalculable. When 
mounted, the camel’s pace and movements are mostly insupportable. 
To keep his seat the native rider himself is compelled to sit with 
vigilance. To all others the exercise is one of painful need or of 
pure English bravado. When the animal is at full speed or kept at 
an artificial trot, not always attainable, there is some alleviation, but 
otherwise the movement resembles that of a rocking-horse tilted from 
tip to tip, and balked incessantly with eccentric shocks. The effect 
on the beginner is to induce sea-sickness, with this difference, that 
instead of the long and helpless misery of a steamboat convalescence, . 
your recovery is here secured at once by a surprising and most 
unsettling remedy. The camel has been watching his opportunity, 
and judging it come, from the languid resistance you begin to oppose 
to him, suddenly whisks his stomach bottom upwards, spills you 
violently, tramples you into the sand, bites your ribs, flies off the 
track to right or left, and leaves you bruised and blistered to be 
rejoined at leisure by the caravan. 

From what precedes the reader may fairly ask how the presence is 
accounted for in Egypt and elsewhere of innumerable camels, ever 
pacing with noiseless regularity, and, to all appearances, docile and 
pacific. It must not be forgotten that in man these camels recognise 
their vanquisher, and have learnt by hard experience that they have 
in him a relentless and unsparing taskmaster. It is, moreover, chiefly 
at the morning and evening exercise of loading and unloading that 
the camel exhibits his vicious temper. Once beaten into harness, 
and spent with unheeded lamentations, he rises sore and sullen, to 
march till evening prayer in uninterrupted and disdainful silence. 

The camel’s real tyrant is, nevertheless, the professional camel- 
driver, rather than collective man. In spite of his many faults he 
has his friends and protectors, and it is always at his own peril that 
the driver overloads him. It has been urged, in proof of the camel’s 
intelligence, that when overloaded he refuses to rise. This reminds 
one of the intelligent infant that let go the red-hot flat-iron of its own 
accord. The fact is the camel cannot rise when loaded to excess, 
and this is so well understood that the most unscrupulous driver 
regards it as the test of his maximum capacity. He rises often with 
a load too heavy to be carried far, but an abuse so flagrant is speedily 
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and fitly punished by the premature death of the unlucky ruminant. 
A law fixes the legal weight for an adult male at seven hundred 
pounds Arab (or 638 lbs. English), and it is related by Brehm in his 
popular description of the animal kingdom, that in the province of 
Siout, in Upper Egypt, a gigantic camel once entered the open doors 
of the divan, where Latief-Pacha, the acting governor, sat dispensing 
justice from his official chair. 

“What wants this animal?” said the Bey; “he groans and 
staggers; he has surely a complaint to make against his master. 
Send for him instantly, and let us confront the parties.” 

The driver arrives, and, with guilty stupefaction, detects at once 
the point at issue. The load is weighed in his presence, and declared 
to amount to one thousand pounds. 

“Do you not know,” inquires the Bey, “ that it is illegal to charge 
any camel’s back with more than seven hundred pounds? The 
pressure of half this load represented by even fleeting blows would 
be to you an intolerable burden ; think then what the whole must be 
expressed in enduring weight on the back of your unhappy servant. 
But, by the Prophet’s beard and by the all-puissant Allah, who has 
created man and beast to be brethren together, I will teach you to 
feel a brother’s pain! Seize him and give him the five hundred 
strokes.” 

The order was executed, and the judge immediately rejoined, 
‘“‘ Now then, be off, and remember your fate will be worse should 
your camel have just cause for accusing you again.” 

“The Lord preserve you and bless your justice,” replied the 
broken, if not repentant, criminal, as he writhed out of court, no 
doubt to curse his camel and deplore his own misfortunes. 

But unamiable as the camel may be shown to be at all times, it is 
in the spring of the year that he appears to the greatest disadvantage. 
From January to March the adult male is, indeed, a ghastly beast ; 
his coat rough, his flanks lean, his eyes starting from their sockets, 
and his whole expression wild and feverish. During this season he 
is reputed especially dangerous ; a ring is accordingly passed through 
his nose, and his mouth effectually muzzled. These precautions have 
been dictated by experience, many instances having occurred of men 
and animals being mutilated and even killed by excited camels. 
Brehm speaks of one that seized his groom by the elbow, bit through 
the joint, and maimed the limb for life. Another so badly wounded 
a Malay pedlar that he died soon after in the native hospital at 
Cairo. A third killed on the spot a small white terrier belonging to 
an Austrian officer. The dog was a recent importation, incautious, 
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curious, and confiding. The camel seized him by the neck and 
tossed him some yards’ distance into an empty tank, from which he 
was taken out immediately neck-broken and lifeless. The officer 
narrating the circumstances takes occasion to remark on the extreme 
cowardice of camels. “ The Aedjihn,” he writes, “ that massacred my 
dog was afterwards frightened out of his wits by a tame rabbit.” The 
fact is, the camel takes fright at all unfamiliar objects which present 
themselves suddenly. In the case cited he had, no doubt, become 
accustomed to the presence of the dog, but the rabbit, which was a 
large drab and white angora, had just escaped from an adjoining 
granary, and quite unexpectedly skipped across the yard. A lion 
could scarcely have produced more terror. The camel flew madly 
round the yard, bellowing with terror, and evidently believing the 
rabbit was after him. In the desert camels exhibit the same faint- 
heartedness. The distant roar of the lion, says Bruce, suffices to 
disperse an entire caravan. In such case the baggage is hurled to the 
ground, the sand flies in blinding clouds, distress and scuffle 
annihilate self-command, and the day goes down upon the unrepaired 
confusion. The same author adds that the merest noise or the least 
startling apparition would have pecisely the same effect if seen or 
heard by a sufficient number to produce a panic; and he mentions, 
amongst other things, the howl of the hyzena, the appearance of a 
strange dog, an ape, a lizard, and even an umbrella. A fright 
sufficing to paralyse the camels is barely enough to disturb the 
composure of the mules and asses, who may be their travelling 
companions. 

To the nose-ring and muzzle it is sometimes necessary to add the 
foot-log. The camel uses his foot for kicking with considerable 
dexterity. He is, however, less dangerous behind than in front. 
With the hind leg he describes a semicircle after the fashion of the 
cow, and the kick to be serious must be aimed with nicety. In front 
he rather strikes than kicks, either felling like the hemione or ripping 
downwards like the kangaroo or ostrich. The salient nails are 
fearful weapons, and have sometimes been used on the unwary 
bystander with cruel and even fatal precision. In a combat between 
two rival males the conflict rages to the death ; teeth and nails are 
employed indifferently, and it most often happens that the vanquisher 
withdraws disabled from his prostrate and exhausted fue. 

Another inconvenience of the Eastern spring is the intensification 
of the camel’s odour. The emanations of the male, at all times 
most offensive, are literally asphyxiating during the season of the rut. 
The Arab himself—perhaps the least sensitive of organised beings— 
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averts his nostrils with an impatient whiff, gravely informing the 
camel that his ancestor was a putrid hog. 

No less repulsive is the once famous sanguineous bubble. No- 
thing can be more truly horrible than to see the animal protrude 
from its mouth, and as often suck in again, what appears to be a 
blood-streaked and dripping bubble, but is in reality a red and mem- 
braneous bladder, veinous and inflated when blown out of the mouth, 
and shrinking to a mere film when withdrawn by inspiration. This 
extraordinary organ is proper to the adult male, and is without 
assignable utility as far as science has as yet been able to discover. 

A third phenomenon is of a still more odious character, and has 
cost the camel the friendship and protection of most of his European 
apologists. We allude to his unaccountable habit of collecting his 
liquid secretions with the brush of his tail, and of showering them on 
those around him. To those who have witnessed the obscene pro- 
pensities of the tame hippopotamus, so filthy an instinct on the part 
of the camel will.appear by no means incredible. The fact has in 
any case its claim to be recorded, if only to contradict the uncandid 
optimist, who asserts that there is nothing in nature inherently un- 
clean. There are indeed things created with designs inscrutable, but 
it is not for the philosopher to reject the truth. 

With such antecedents before them, the admirers of the camel will 
be the more disposed to relinquish an old and venerated illusion. 
From our infancy, we have been accustomed to admire the marvellous 
adaptation of the camel to the medium of his existence as the 
resource and consolation of the inhabitable desert. We have admired 
the unlustrous and resisting coat, the crackless and elastic sole, the 
unexampled endurance, the saving swiftness, and exhaustless strength. 
And indeed no admiration could be more amply justified, no fitter 
homage could be rendered to the loving forethought of a wise and 
paternal Providence. But, unhappily, with these sublime truths has 
been mixed a dose of tantalising fiction. We have seen our parents 
moved to tears on reading that in the interior of the camel, in some 
protected corner of the viscera, was a mysterious and sacred vessel, 
containing about two pints of the most pure and limpid water. The 
dying Tartar had only to sacrifice his devoted camel to procure forth- 
with a copious and life-restoring draught. Thousands were so saved 
who must have died of thirst inevitably, and the unconscious camel 
thus found himself admitted upon trust into the astonished army 
of martyrs. 

A more gratuitous invention was never palmed off upon a credulous 
and wonder-loving public. The very modicum of truth contained in 
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it is of itself destructive of the sense and purport of the fable. A 
peculiarity in the ruminating organs of the camel is that they contain 
two rows of cells, serving as a reservoir for water. These ce.s 
being much narrower at the top than at the bottom, compel sub- 
stantial food to remain across the opening, whilst: liquid descends to 
the interior. The coating of these same cells is non-absorbent, and 
it follows that the liquid they contain remains disposable for the ends 
of rumination, instead of passing at once into the stomach. Its use 
is to moisten the aliments sent back to the mouth for final mastica- 
tion, and it usually finds employment in the first repast that follows. 
It may happen that the juicy nature of the food remasticated de- 
mands less liquid than the cells contain, in which case there remains 
a surplus either for the humectation of future food, or, at the will of 
the animal, for the quenching of unexpected thirst. The presence of 
this surplus in accidental cases has doubtless given rise to the fable, 
but it is not the less untruthful or wilfully extravagant. In the first 
place, the drought of the desert which has parched the rider, will 
have been equally felt by the poor camel, who will long since have . 
absorbed the scanty resource within him. Servant and master will 
have both exhausted their supplies, and both be equally resourceless. 
Again, the reserve of liquid contained in the camel’s stomach be- 
comes utterly undrinkable by man within even a few hours of its 
being swallowed by the animal. The process of digestion converts 
it speedily into a slimy pap, nauseous to the taste and of an offensive 
smell. A camel’s stomach freshly opened emits an effluvium insup- 
portable to all but the native butcher. Imagination could scarcely 
have selected a receptacle for water less grateful to the thirsty 
traveller, nor cruelty have pointed to a spring more certain to be 
found dried up. 

Nor is the camel always the survivor in the perils and calamities of 
the desert. He hears his death-knell in the approaching moan of the 
simoon. Already has he recognised the whirlwind’s herald in the 
fervid and appalling calm. He becomes anxious and disquiet, and 
though worn and tired, flies onward with despairing feet. Meanwhile 
the wind has risen, the burning sands pursue the traveller, and soon 
the raving drift attains its paroxysm. The storm has now spent its 
fury, and the aching traveller towards morning would fain resume 
his journey. But the prostrate camel cannot rise; his joints are 
loose, his limbs are nerveless. With a painful effort he succeeds, 
nevertheless, and the charge is readjusted for the doubtful trial. A 
few more steps, and it becomes hopeless to proceed. The camel’s 
pain augments with every movement, and his weakness gains on 
VoL. VI., N.S. 1870. F 
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him. Presently he falls, heeding neither lash nor exhortation, and 
soon his head, ceasing to beat the sand convulsively, rests on one 
side, to be raised perhaps again, but only once and in the final 
struggle. Nothing now betrays animation beyond the twitching of 
the limbs, and the traveller, with a pious exclamation addressed to 
Allah, abandons him to his certain fate. At sunrise the vultures are 
busy at his carcase, and before evening have reduced him well nigh 
to a skeleton. The jackal comes at sunset, and at nightfall the 
hyena ; but little is left to satisfy these late-arriving guests. 

Amongst the many peculiarities of the camel is his inability to 
swim. When compelled to cross the Nile in places where large boats 
are not procurable, the native process for ferrying the camel is a 
veritable cruelty. The tail is roughly twisted over the back and tied 
to the neck with a running noose, so as to be quickly loosened in the 
event of threatened strangulation. The animal is then conducted 
blindfold to the brink of the river, and pushed into the stream by 
main force. Should he attempt to bellow, the halter is tightened and 
his voice extinguished. Should he struggle to escape, he is soon 
quieted by the cord, which draws and cuts the tail with each move- 
ment of the neck. On losing footing, his distress and fright become 
apparent in his imploring eyes, his writhing ears, and steaming 
nostrils. An Arab ina small canoe supports his head, another propels 
him at the tail, and in this style the poor beast is soused and trundled 
on till, breathless and expiring, he lands on the opposing bank. On 
recovering his senses, he usually starts madly off, flourishing and 
kicking, nor can he be persuaded by any demonstration not painfully 
terrestrial that he is actually once more on “erra firma 

It would be scarcely fair, after relating of the camel so much that 
is unamiable, to omit to notice a redeeming feature which is proper 
to the entire family. This feature is the exemplary maternal tender- 
ness of the naedje or camel mother. The camel calf is a downy 
little creature, lively, comic, and comparatively charming. From the 
day of its birth it trots by the side of its mother, who constantly 
encourages it with a loving murmur. When two nursing camels 
meet, the young make friends on the spot, tumbling and frisking 
together like infant bears. The parents look on in admiration, 
keeping up a kind of loud purring, and calling anxiously to the little 
ones when they stray too far. Each sister parent respects the other’s 
progeny, but there is no community of motherhood. The mother 
allows her master and acquaintances to fondle her offspring, but there 
would be risk in strangers following their example. In case of 
imminent danger, her timidity merges in her love, and she becomes a 
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desperate and imprudent assailant. A nursing camel has been 
known to put to flight a leopard; another is said to have fallen a 
victim to her devotedness, having been ripped by an Italian bull, 
whom she had suspected and provoked to combat. 

It may not be generally known that the camels exhibited in 
Europe are all European animals. At San Rossora, near Pisa, is a 
vast and sandy plain, where imported camels have lived for several 
centuries. In this miniature desert they thrive and multiply as in 
their native solitudes ; and it is from this acclimatised preserve that 
living specimens are supplied to the menageries and zoological 
institutions. There is also a preserve of camels in the south of 
Spain. Attempts are now being made to naturalise the camel in 
Mexico, and within the last ten years a considerable number have 
been employed in the traffic between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean. The government of Bolivia has recently introduced them to 
ply the passage of the Cordilleran heights ; and there has been at 
Cuba, since the year 1841, a continuous and progressive importation 
both of the Bactrian and Arabian breeds. 

But it is only in excessive climates that the camel can subsist 
without absolute and rapid caducity. From Pekin the Bactrian camel 
traverses China and journeys with impunity to the snows of Russia. 
In Siberia the inhabitant protects him with coverings manufactured 
from his own hair ; and thus protected he maintains his strength and 
usefulness in unimpaired longevity. It appears, indeed, that in these 
Boreal climes, where “the earth burns frore and cold performs the 
effect of fire,” a kind of artificial congruence is determined by the 
likeness of extremes. Nor is this strange similarity wanting in a 
resembling, if not identical, cause of mortality. The simoon is repre- 
sented by the snow tornado, and the camel’s death amongst the 
blinding sleets of Russia is as mournful and poetical as that of the 
dromedary in the burning sandstorms of Sahara. 

The attempts that have been made to acclimatise the camel in 
the temperate parts of Europe have hitherto been failures. The 
individual has invariably become enfeebled, and the race incurably 
degenerate. It is unlikely, therefore, that the acclimatising move- 
ment of the present day will count amongst its conquests the domes- 
tic camel ; but few will be found to regret the circumstance, if his 
antecedents have been faithfully recorded in the foregoing pages. 
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WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 
REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 





No. VI.—THE LAST. 


T is many years ago since I struck up a brief epistolary 
acquaintance with Mark Lemon, though I met him for the 
first time in 1863. He came into the north of England to 
read “Hearts are Trumps,” and was introduced to me by 

Tom D. Taylor, one of the most genial of west country journalists. 

I was living in the Bailey, at Durham, beneath the shadow of the 

Cathedral, and overlooking the river Wear. Mark Lemon accepted 

an invitation to stay with me here during his visit to Durham, New- 

castle, and Sunderland. My house was a small old-fashioned place. 

It had an ancient garden, full of old-fashioned flowers and old- 

fashioned ivy. At the end of the walled-in walks there was a 

terrace with a summer-house, literally covered with luxurious 

creepers. From the terrace we overlooked the pleasant garden and 
lawns of Mr. Wooler and Colonel Chayter. The terraces sloped 
down, tier upon tier, to the very edge of the river. Coming from 

London to so quiet a spot, Mark Lemon was charmed with the 

picturesque repose of the place. In many letters afterwards he 

frequently referred to “that Paradise at the bottom of your garden.” 

We smoked in the old summer-house and talked of London. There 

was with us on one of these days a ripe Shakespearian scholar, over- 

flowing with literary enthusiasm, who had just completed a romantic 
play entitled “ Passion and Parchment.” It was full of poetic fancy, 
and in admirable blank verse. The gentleman to whom I allude is 
well known in the north. I mean my old friend, James Gregor Grant, 
author of “ Rufus the Red King,” and several volumes of poems. The 
son of an actor, Mr. Grant sat and listened to Mark Lemon’s talk of 
plays and players with almost as much rapture as Prospero’s daughter 
experienced in listening to the prince. The editor of Punch was 
like a messenger from afar coming into this old out-of-the-way city 
with news of the world. I see them now, these two old men, the 
river rolling by, and the rooks calling to each other. I see the 
beaming face of the north countryman who had not been to London 
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for years, looking up at the robust editor leaning upon the back of 
a chair and making smoke-rings with a meerschaum pipe. On this 
same day we walked to Finchale Abbey, and back again to the 
cathedral. Mark Lemon was almost boyish in his delight with all 
we saw and everything we did. In these days I was editing the 
Durham County Advertiser and writing stories. My office was in 
Saddler Street, and again my windows overlooked the Wear. One 
morning when I was very busy Mark Lemon sat down and applied 
himself to some sub-editorial duties with great zest, saying “I will 
be your sub-editor.” He gave me ample proofs of his skill in this 
department; so that the Durham paper on this occasion had 
engaged upon it the most discreet and discriminating of London 
editors. Mark Lemon was every inch an editor, a director, an 
administrator, a negotiator, a diplomatist. He had the faculty of 
order and arrangement in editorial business, inspiring confidence 
among contributors and publishers. “I was made for Punch,” he 
said to me one day, “and Punch for me; I should never have 
succeeded in any other way.” 

He came into the north to read, I said; to read an adaptation of 
that very play the origin of which I have described in a previous 
chapter. He read at Durham, Newcastle, and Sunderland. The 
audiences were large in each town, but the reading at Sunderland 
was the most successful in every respect. He seemed to be on 
closer and warmer terms with the Sunderland people. The inter- 
polation of a line in the text put the audience into a very excellent 
humour. I had recently told in print the following tradition of 
Sunderland, which just at this time was being largely quoted by the 
press. 


‘*A brusque but wealthy shipowner of Sunderland once entered the London office 
of Mr. Lindsay on business. ‘Noo, is Lindsay in?’ inquired the Northern 
diamond in the rcugh. ‘Sir?’ exclaimed the clerk to whom the inquiry was 
addressed. ‘ Weel, then, is AZister Lindsay in, see’st thou?’ ‘He will be in 
shortly,’ said the clerk. ‘ Will you wait?’ The Sunderland shipowner inti- 
mated that he would wait, and was ushered into an adjacent room, where a 
person was busily engaged in copying some statistics. Our Sunderland friend 
paced the room several times, and presently walking to the table where the 
other occupant of the room was seated, he took careful note of the writer’s 
doings. The copier looked up inquiringly, when the Northerner said, ‘ Thou 
writes a bonny hand, thou dost.’ ‘I am glad you think so,’ was the reply. 
‘Ah, thou dost; thou macks thy figures weel; thou’rt just the chap I want.’ 
‘Indeed,’ said the Londoner. ‘ Yes, indeed,’ said Sunderland. ‘I’m a man 
of few words. Nov, if thou’lt come ower to canny aud Soonderland, thou 
see’st, I’ll gie thee a hoondred and twenty pund a year—and that’s a plum thou 
doesn’t meet with every day in thy life, I reckon. Noo, then?’ ‘he Londoner 
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thanked the admirer of his penmanship most gratefully, and intimated that he 
would like to consult Mr. Lindsay upon the subject. ‘ Ah, that’s reet,’ said our 
honest friend, ‘ that’s reet ; all fair and above board with —— ; that’s reet ;’ and 
in walked Mr. Lindsay, who cordially greeted his Sunderland friend, after which 
the gentleman at the desk gravely rose and informed Mr. Lindsay of the handsome 
offer which had been made to him to enter the Sunderland shipowner’s office. 
‘Very well,’ said Mr. Lindsay ; ‘I should be sorry to stand in your way ; 120/. 
is more than I can at present afford to pay you in the department in which you are 
at present placed. You will find my friend a good and kind master ; and, 
under the circumstances, I think the sooner you know each other the better. 
Allow me, therefore, Mr. , to introduce you to the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, Her Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ . . . . Mr. Gladstone had 
been engaged in making a note of some shipping returns for his budget. The 
Sunderland shipowner, you may be sure, was a little taken aback at first; but 
he soon recovered his self-possession, and enjoyed the joke quite as much as 
Mr. Gladstone did.” 








I had this from Mr. Grant, and published it first hand. It has had 
a long run since then, though it has not been so popular as the 
story of the collier pigeon fancier which I picked up some years 
ago in the neighbourhood of Ferry Hill, venturing to quote it in a 
magazine article on “ Pitmen’s Perils.” Well, when Mark Lemon 
in his reading came to describe the dialect of his hero “Joe,” 
instead of saying it was a very mixed kind of Yorkshire dialect, he 
said, in the best patois he could command, “It was nee like the 
talk of canny aud Soonderland.” This brought down a round of 
applause, and the scene in the kitchen, where Joe is hidden behind 
the roasting screen and thinks he will soon require basting, went 
down with a roar of laughter. 

I thought of the difference between this reading and another at 
which I was present at a fashionable house in Belgravia last year. It 
was a very aristocratic assembly. There was hardly any one present 
among the ladies below a duchess, except Miss Burdett Coutts. 
Several distinguished foreign artists were, however, mingled in the 
small group of distinguished gentlemen who came with the distin- 
guished ladies. The walls were hung with paintings by the best 
modern painters, and there was tea and coffee which nobody 
touched. Mark Lemon had promised to read a scene from “‘ Hearts 
are Trumps,” and it appeared to me that, for once in his life at all 
events, he had not correctly gauged the taste of his audience. My 
friend was excessively nervous. He read the narrative of plebeian 
love-making anything but effectively. The ladies smiled with be- 
coming propriety. The gentlemen applauded and said, “ Brava,” 
“ Brava,” “ Excellent,” in subdued and painful whispers. Indeed 
little was said or done during the evening above a whisper, except 
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when Jules Benedict played in magnificent style his own exquisite 
arrangement of ‘“ Where the Bee Sucks.” Later in the evening, or 
at an assembly later in the season, Walter Maynard entertained 
the distinguished guests with an account of his experiences as 
an impresario, and succeeded in keeping up a continual simmer of 
amusement. ‘The same stories told from a platform and illustrated 
with songs and music would prove a most attractive entertainment. 
When we (Mark Lemon and myself) sat over a quiet supper at the 
Hummums in Covent Garden, after the assembly had gone home in 
its carriages or to another party in the next square, we speculated 
upon what the society of Vanity Fair would think of a history of the 
strange and painful scenes that are being enacted outside the Fair 
and on its very borders. For example, not far from the mild, 
wealthy gathering at which we had assisted, Jimmy Shaw was having 
a benefit night at his famous crib, where you may behold, in a 
glass case, stuffed (in the manner as he lived), the renowned 
dog Pincher, which had killed more rats than any other dog ever 
known to “the fancy” of any country, dying heroically at last, from 
blood poisoning, after killing some hundreds of sewer rats in the 
presence of an enthusiastic congregation of sportsmen and “gents ” 
of position. 

It was Walter Maynard, I believe, who first projected the Falstaff 
entertainment, though the idea was the fruit of Mark Lemon’s 
pecuniary losses in some other speculation. A friend was induced to 
join in the scheme, and on terms that were certainly moderate and 
just. He paid down five hundred pounds as the nucleus of Mark 
Lemon’s share for fifty-two performances, with certain conditions as 
to share of profits. Out of the same purse afterwards came the 
money for general expenses, which included salaries, dresses, rent, 
advertising, and other incidental things, which speedily doubled the 
five hundred pounds. The entertainment was very profitable at The 
Gallery of Illustration, but at St. George’s Hall it was a sad and 
melancholy failure. This resulted in bills of exchange being substi- 
tuted for cash ; inefficient book-keeping brought about an overdraw 
to Mark Lemon’s account; the overdraw was paid in bills which 
could not be met, and the poor actor’s death has left these and 
other matters to weigh down and complete his friend’s discomfiture. 
From these financial complications (shadows of behind the scenes) 
the said friend is now rather vainly struggling to free himself. 
The public paid liberally to see Falstaff everywhere, except at St. 
George’s Hall; but the expenses were very heavy, and the necessity 
for Mark Lemon being in London at least two days a week brought 
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difficulties in the way of the management which interfered with con- 
secutive engagements for the country, and left a company idle during 
two and sometimes three nights out of six. Moreover in these days 
it is necessary, however excellent an entertainment may be, to “ puff” 
and “push” it, and take every possible opportunity of bringing it 
before the public. The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and a distinguished suite to The Gallery of Illustration in the hands 
of a zealous advertising agent, would have made the fortune of the 
entertainment and put money in the purse of the friend who found 
the sinews of war at the outset. Mark Lemon gave a special per- 
formance for the Court. ‘The Gallery was decorated for the occasion, 
refreshments provided, and a special band engaged. But at the last 
moment the manager, who was enjoying the sea breezes of Brighton, 
could not be present, and but for Mr. German Reed there would 
have been no one to receive His Royal Highness. Left to them- 
selves, Mark Lemon and Bardolph had forgotten to have an attendant 
to take charge of the cloak room. In this dilemma the niece of one 
of the apparitors who was engaged in the property room was seized 
upon by Bardolph for the duty. The royal party had just entered. 
“Please to come this way,” said Bardolph, taking the apparitor’s 
niece by the arm. ‘There now, be very calm and quiet. Go into 
that room, and take off the Princess’s shawl.” With which startling 
command Bardolph quietly pushed the property girl into the room ; 
and she proved to be quite equal to the occasion. At the close of 
the performance the Prince expressed a wish to see Mark Lemon, 
who came round to the front at once, and was of course very gra- 
ciously and kindly received. The Prince of Wales shook hands with 
him very cordially, and, on behalf of himself and the Princess, 
thanked him for the pleasure he had afforded them. The Princess 
laughed heartily at the scene where Falstaff assumes the part of Hal’s 
father. The Garrick Club of the future may probably count among 
its interesting paintings a picture of Mark Lemon in his dressing- 
gown receiving the congratulations of the King (then Prince of 
Wales) and Queen upon his performance of Falstaff. The property 
girl pushed into the apartments of the Princess and receiving her 
shawl, might make another interesting sketch. Painters of dramatic 
incidents have treated many less worthy subjects than these two 
incidents of the modern representation of Falstaff. 

A writer who knew Mark Lemon, and whose hand I recognise in 
the article, made my first paper in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine the text 
of some interesting reminiscences in Zhe London Figaro. Respecting 
the origin of Punch, he says Mark Lemon told him that he was not 
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the only Lemon who flavoured the original bowl of Punch, for that 
there were two other Lemons associated with him—Leman Rede and 
Laman Blanchard. “Of course,” my friend went on to say, “a little 
violence must be done to the pronunciation of ‘Laman,’ in order to 
bring it into harmony with the rest of the pun. ‘ Why was it called 
Punch ?’ 1 asked him. ‘ Because the title was short and sweet,’ he 
replied. ‘And Punch is an English institution; everyone loves 
Punch, and will be drawn aside to listen to it. All our ideas con- 
nected with Punch are happy ones.” I once stood nearly half an 
hour with Mark Lemon looking at a Punch in Southampton Street. 
We stood in a doorway, and enjoyed the show immensely. Going to 
our rooms afterwards, he said, ‘‘ What do you think my cabman had 
arranged for my especial honour?” One day in the week it was 
Mark Lemon’s custom to visit the leading contributors to Punch in 
the way of business relating to copy and drawings. He employed 
each week the same cabman, who had bought a new Hansom for the 
editor’s weekly rounds. “The cabby has built or bought a new 
Hansom for me, and had arranged to have a figure of Punch painted 
upon the panels. He thought it best to speak to me before ordering 
the work to be done, he said. I told him he was quite right in his 
judgment as to the desirability of consulting me; that I was much 
pleased at his intended mark of attention in the matter of the paint- 
ing, but that I would rather the cab were not embellished ; that such 
an advertisement was not to my taste. The fellow to this day thinks 
I am a foolishly modest and unassuming man in consequence. I 
expect he would have liked to have done up the Hansom in the style 
of a circus car. He might have written upon it, ‘ Here you may see 
the fat man !’” 

This incident reminds me of a little episode of the Scotch tour. 
All impresarios of course wear fur coats. My friend of the Falstaff 
entertainments, for whom I did duty in Scotland, generously in- 
sisted upon adding to my “wraps” the impresario coat. It was 
a splendid seal-skin garment, somewhat too large for me. I wore 
occasionally a seal-skin travelling cap. One cold day, when Falstaff 
wished to take carriage exercise, I wore the skins in all their furry 
magnificence. Not alone doth manners make the man ; the tailor 
has an important share in this human architecture. I was another 
man altogether in this new attire. During our ride I remembered 
that in one of my stories I had made a certain showman’s chief wish 
consist in the possession of a fur coat, in which he hoped to strut about 
cracking a whip for the remainder of his days on the outside of an 
exhibition of natural history. When we left the carriage to make a 
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call, the idea occurred to me. Dim remembrances of circus pro- 
prietors in painted vans came into my mind as I caught sight of my 
own short figure, very much disguised, in an Edinburgh shop-window. 

“I don’t like this coat, Mark,” I said. 

“Don’t you? Not the impresario seal-skin?” said Falstaff, 
looking down upon me with evident amusement. 

“No; I feel like a sort of agent in advance to a wild beast show 
or a circus,” I said, gathering up some superfluous cloth, and 
wrapping the coat closer round my shoulders. ‘Do I look the 
character ?” 

Falstaff, with an air of mystery, glanced up the street and down 
the street, as if to be sure that nobody could overhear him, and 
then in a loud whisper, and with a hearty laugh, said, ‘“‘ Yes ; by the 
lord, you do!” 

This reminds me that when we arrived at Bradford we missed one 
of our rugs, and that in reply to a telegram to Newcastle concerning 
it we were gravely informed that nothing had been left behind there 
but a small can with “ Harry” painted upon it. This was the pre- 
sent which Bardolph received at Glasgow. We had another loss at 
Bradford. Mark Lemon mislaid a twenty-pound note. Search was 
made everywhere for the missing treasure, but it could not be found. 
I had burnt some papers, and it was shrewdly suspected that I had 
swept the note into the fire. By-and-bye, I found a sheet of note- 
paper with “ Truly yours; Mark Lemon,” written upon it in Falstaff’s 
best manner. ‘Is this the autograph for the young lady who wrote 
to you this morning ?” I asked. “ Yes,” was Falstaff’s reply. “Then 
you have put the twenty-pound note into the envelope instead of 
your autograph.” “Impossible!” said Falstaff. I rushed to the 
bar, and was just in time to examine the letters ; and sure enough, 
as I had guessed, I found the note, much to Mark Lemon’s chagrin, 
for he prided himself on his care and regularity in matters of 
business. What would the young lady have thought of Mark 
Lemon’s reply had she received the other more marketable auto- 
graph which was so near being posted to her? 

To return to my friend’s article upon my first paper. He says he 
reminded Mark Lemon that the etymology of the word “ Punch” 
would be perfectly carried out if its contributors were limited to five ; 
for that “‘ Punch” really meant five. Then they diverged into a talk 
on the old mysteries and miracle-plays, with the representation of 
Pontius Pilate and the Jews, and how there was a popular idea that 
the familiar words, Punch and Judy, were but a corruption of Pontius 
cum Fudeis, and that the modern street-show of Punch is the only 
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true relic of the medieval miracle-play to be found in England. 
Then my friend reminded Mark Lemon of the Sanscrit word for 
“ five,” which is Pancha, and the Persian, which is Punj; and how 
we are well acquainted with the latter word from the well-known 
Punjab or Punjaub, which in fact means Punj aude, “ the five rivers.” 
“« And, I went on to say, that we derived our pleasant beverage of 
Punch from India—or at any rate from the East—where it was so 
called because it was composed of five ingredients, of which the 
Lemon was one. I am aware that Dr. Doran ascribes the origin of 
the word to a club of Athenian wits; but I am unable to agree with 
him in this particular.” 

They talked about punch of all kinds and of particular pet drinks, 
but Mark Lemon did not tell him what was his favourite punch. I 
think his favourite mixture of this character was a noyeau punch, 
for which a house in Fleet Street is celebrated. But they did 
discuss what should be the five ingredients that ought to go to a 
perfect punch. 


‘* We then talked of an acrostic charade that I had shown him, on the words 
‘Lemon, Punch ;’ which charade had, in fact, started our conversation about 
Punch. It was as follows :— 


THE LETTERS (5). 


I brighten even the darkest scene— 

I very nearly an ostrich had been— 

I with a hood once pass’d all my days— 

I am a fop in a play of all plays— 

To its greatness the city of Bath I did raise. 


THE WORDS. 


I’m a Mark of judgment, of taste, and wit, 
O’er a crowd of pages I rule the roast ; 
I mix with choice spirits, while choicer ones sit 
Around, while I give them full many a toast. 
Of my two words, my first is squeez’d into my second, 
Although at its head it is.commonly reckoned. 


The answers to the five letters were—Lamp, Emu, Marian, Osric, Nash ; the first 
and last letters in which words will spell the two words Lemon and Punch. Now, 
although double acrostic charades have been made so common, that they have 
been ‘‘done to death,” yet at the time of which I am speaking they had not 
made any appearance in print. Who invented them, I do not know. In fact, in 
Latin, they are to be found in old monkish chronicles ; but I am not aware who 
it was who first clothed them in their present modern dress. Before I spoke 
with Mark Lemon concerning them, | had seen them afford great amusement in 
private circles, and for six months or more had amused myself and others by 
writing them, receiving and interchanging manuscripts, and guessing or making 
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the riddles. I submitted the above and other specimens to Mark Lemon, who, 
with his usual sagacity, saw that the double acrostic charades might be made 
generally popular. The result of our talk was that he asked me to prepare a paper 
on the subject for the ///ustrated London News—with which newspaper he had then 
much to do. I did so, and it was printed in the ///ustrated London News, 
August 30, 1856,” 


This conversation closed with a joke of Jerrold’s :— 


**On that occasion I spoke to Mark Lemon of his tale, ‘The Heiress of 
Bilberry,’ which had been published in the ///ustrated London News, and which 
had been republished by Bradbury and Evans, with various other miscellanies, 
under the title of ‘Prose and Verse.’ ‘Do you know what Douglas Jerrold 
called it?’ said Mark Lemon, in his good-humoured, jovial way. ‘ He said that, 
as I was a Cockney, he supposed I pronounced the title ‘‘ Prose and Worse,” 
That was good, was it not?’ ‘It was characteristic of the speaker,’ I replied, 
evasively.” 

The writer evidently interpreted Douglas Jerrold’s fun into an in- 
tentional satire upon Mark Lemon’s work. He did not know Jerrold 
as well as Mark Lemon knew him, or he would have accepted it in 
the Lemon spirit ; for no man was more sensitive or less inclined to 
hurt the feelings of a friend than Douglas Jerrold. The humour of 
the Cockney phrase suggested itself to the wit, and it bubbled up to 
his lips. By the way, I mention in my previous chapter the intro- 
ductions written to many of the little text-books, known as “ Cum- 
berland’s British Theatre,” signed D G . It has been 
suggested over and over again that these criticisms should be 
collected and added to the works of Douglas Jerrold. Quite as 
often has the question of their authorship been discussed with a view 
to settling who really wrote them. Blanchard Jerrold tells me that 
his father always repudiated the authorship of these articles, which 
were invariably headed “ Remarks.” Even the author of “ The 
Story of a Feather” and “ Cakes and Ale” need not have repudiated 
the work on the ground of its want of merit. The opening of the 
introduction to “Honesty the Best Policy” is eminently trenchant 
and pithy; for example :— 





*** Honesty the best policy.’—Antediluvian adage! Honesty !—ragged virtue, 
kicked out of doors to beg or starve! He who now-a-days ventures a word in 
favour of honesty, shall be drummed out of society for a dolt anda dreamer! The 
march of progression, in finding out a royal road to riches, has removed this 
ancient stumbling-block. In the universal scramble for money, nobody can find 
time, or afford to be honest! Talk of physical malaria, to which cholera is said 
to be first cousin; look at moral malaria! Metropolitan rank sewers, quotha! 
What sewer so foetid, what standing-pool so foul as the corruption that regales the 
delicate nostrils of Capel Court? A stock-jobber and a railway-director is a 
moral pestilence that walketh not in darkness, but that poisoneth in noonday. 
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The noxious gas of ten thousand dead carcases is not more destructive to the body, 
than the reeking rascality of your living ones is to the soul! Yet this plague what 
shall stay? Not religion, for the God of the present day is gold. Not shame, for 
the brass candlestick, like the schoolmaster, is abroad, and not expected home 
again! A Board of Health (when all are alike infected !) for cholera of the con- 
science—Ha! ha! ha!’” 


This was written a good many years ago. Railway directors were 
in particularly bad odour when “Honesty the Best Policy” was 
produced. One of the most graceful impromptu compliments which 
Mark Lemon ever received was from a railway director. We were 
visiting the Worcester Porcelain Works, and had the good fortune to 
meet the chairman, Mr. A. C. Sherriff, M.P., a director of the Metro- 
politan Railway. Mr. Sherriff having asked me if I thought Mark 
Lemon would accept a memento of his visit, and, encouraged by my 
reply, begged him to accept a set of very handsome flower-vases 
which we had all admired. “Really,” said Mark Lemon, with- 
drawing from the kindly offer, “I have no claim in any way upon 


your kindness.” ‘Claim upon me,” said Mr. Sherriff, “you have 
a claim upon all mankind.” And so he had—all honour to his 
memory ! 


Mr. Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi, was one of Mark Lemon’s 
oldest friends. When the founder of Punch was a young man, 
hoping to win his spurs in dramatic literature, Mr. Webster was 
the first to encourage and assist his aspirations. I believe Mark 
Lemon’s first play was produced upon the Adelphi stage. It is 
quite certain that some of his happiest hours were spent in the 
manager’s room. As a rule he stayed in London several nights 
during the week. If he varied the monotony of Bedford Street by 
an evening walk, his footsteps were generally directed to the Adelphi 
Theatre. He had a key to the manager’s private door, the only 
key, I fancy, besides the one carried by Mr. Webster himself. 
How often he exercised this special privilege of admission behind 
behind-the-scenes Mr. Webster will remember now with painful 
particularity, since the last time of all has come and gone. If 
Mark Lemon had left Bedford Street in an evening without any 
message as to his whereabouts I invariably knew where to find him, 
and, thus meeting now and then at his favourite haunt, we finished 
the evening, after the play, in the manager’s society. These were 
rare nights, when the men were talkative. They compared notes of 
past days, and gossipped of actors whose very existence had become 
almost traditionary ; for Webster in his youth was intimately ac- 
quainted with an old playgoer who, as a boy, had seen Garrick. 
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More than this, the manager knew an old man who knew a man 
who knew Cave, the founder of Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. 
Webster knew Liston. 

In one week in October last year Birmingham was peculiarly 
honoured. Charles Dickens, Mark Lemon, and Benjamin Webster 
appeared before large audiences of the Hardware Village. Charles 
Dickens inaugurated the session of the Midland Institute as the 
president of the year; Mark Lemon gave his “reading in costume” 
at the Assembly Rooms; and Benjamin Webster played odert 
Landry at the Theatre Royal. It is a week which I shall long 
remember. I was favoured with a seat on the Town Hall platform, 
and never heard the great novelist speak more effectively. The hall 
was crowded with a host of Mr. Dickens’s admirers. A noble 
instance himself of the triumph of industry and perseverance, Charles 
Dickens had to tell the meeting a no less remarkable story of the 
success of an institution which had long since taken to heart his 
motto of “Courage, persevere.” Not a word which the president 
spoke was lost. He had evidently prepared his address with particular 
care. It was like a reading—A/s reading. You could almost have 
fancied that he was reciting an essay on progress. Every point 
told, every sentence was perfect. He dwelt with an air of wonder 
upon the great things which the institution had accomplished. The 
members of the institute listened with pardonable delight to the 
story of their own achievements. They must have experienced 
something of the pleasure of the poet who hears for the first time 
his own words set to the music of a master composer. It must 
have been sweet, indeed, to the early promoters of the association 
to hear the story of their triumphs set to the music of Charles 
Dickens's eloquent words. At the close of the evening he referred 
to his resumption of the labours of his earlier years, and promised 
his midland friends at an early day the first instalment of “ Edwin 
Drood.” I saw him the next day for the last time. He was looking 
at the pictures in the window of the ///ustrated Midland News. 
In the evening from the wing of the Birmingham Theatre I saw 
Webster wipe the tears from his eyes after that most touching 
scene between father and child which lifts the “ Willow Copse” out 
of the common category of ordinary melodramas. ‘The next night 
there was what we used to call during our northern tour an actors’ 
supper at the Great Western Hotel, with Mark Lemon and Webster 
among the guests. Time has but marked twelve months since then, 
and the professional brother writes to me thus of the two famous 
amateurs: “I miss poor dear Mark greatly. His loss and that 
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of Charles Dickens grieved me sadly. I can scarcely realise that 
they are dead.” 

Speaking of Birmingham, it is interesting to know that when Mr. 
Webster as a boy had resolved upon adopting the stage as a profes- 
sion, he went to Birmingham to seek an engagement. It was here 
that he purchased his first piece of theatrical property—a sword 
which he intended to use as Rv//a. As a youth, it was his ambition 
to play this part. It is a curious fact that throughout his long and 
varied career he has never played the part for which he purchased 
the Birmingham weapon. | thought it a singular coincidence that an 
incident in Mr. Webster’s career should have been identical with the 
first adventure of “‘ Christopher Kenrick.” The hero of the fiction 
ran away from home, and was pushed by adverse circumstances into 
the position of second fiddle in an orchestra. “I ran away,” said 
Webster, “bought a sword to play Ro//a, and became second fiddle 
in the orchestra.” 

There was with us during this evening at Birmingham, and on 
other occasions, the impresario proper of “ Falstaff.” I have 
mentioned him previously under his nom de plume: of “ Walter 
Maynard.” ‘The son of the late Mr. Beale, of Cramer, Beale, & Co., 
Walter Maynard is better known to a large circle of friends as 
Willert Beale. Lord Carlisle paid him the compliment of saying that 
he reminded him of Tom Moore, Mr. Beale having written many 
charming songs, which he sings to his own graceful pianoforte accom- 
paniments. Willert Beale’s is a remarkabie career. Educated for 
the profession of music, he studied for the bar, and was “ called.” 
He was a director of the Langham Hotel; he projected the Steam 
Plough Company (Limited); assisted in the establishment of St. 
James’s Hall and the Farmers’ Club ; engaged Thackeray to read 
“The Georges ;” played an important part in the management of 
the Italian Opera; conducted the provincial tours of Grisi and 
Mario; wrote a book, somewhat incomplete in construction and 
arrangement, but full of well-told and interesting anecdotes ; and has 
at the present moment friendly associations with the leading artists 
in Europe. He had arranged with Mark Lemon for the joint 
publication of six original songs. The following was to begin 
the series :— 


“A WAYWARD WOMAN.” 


“* My coat is worn threadbare and thin, 
My shoes are very old, 
The wind and snow alike creep in, 
And bite me with their cold. 
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‘* T’ve not a penny in my purse, 
Nor friend to give, not I; 
And yet my fortunes might be worse : 
Here are the reasons why. ‘ 





‘* ] might have been p’rhaps fool enough 
To give my heart away, 
And met with coldness and rebuff, 
As men do every day. 





‘* A wayward woman is a curse, 
You'll find so if you try; 
My state, you see, might have been worse, 
And here’s good reason why. 


‘* T might have found a faithless friend, 
To change my sweetheart’s mind: 
Falsehood like this, you may depend, 
Is worse than wintry wind. 


‘* Though to good cheer I’m not averse, 
Yet I can pass it by, 
And feel my state might have been worse— 
You’ve heard the reasons why.” 


This is Mark Lemon’s last complete song. I have before mea 
rough sketch of what was intended to be the second of the series, 
and it is in truth Mark Lemon’s very last writing in this branch 
of composition. It is written in pencil on a sheet of blue-wove 
foolscap paper. There is no title to the design. The words are 
as follows :— 

** We are two heroes come from strife : 
Where have we been fighting ? 


On the battle-field of life, 
Doing wrong, wrong righting. 


‘** Forth we went a gallant band— 
Youth, Love, Gold, and Pleasure ; 
Who, we said, can us withstand ? 
Who dare lances measure ? 


** Round about the world we went ; 
Ne’er were such free lances 
Victors, in each tournament 
Winning beauty’s glances. 


** Gold at last his prowess lost, 
And when he departed 
Pleasure’s lance was rarely crossed, 
Pleasure grew faint-hearted.” 
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These lines must be accepted for what they are. They simply 
indicate an idea for a ballad. The last verse cannot be transcribed. 
The song, however, was intended to close with the retirement of the 
heroes from the strife, contented with their laurels, and determined 
“no more to rove” in search of adventures. 

Mark Lemon’s latest songs all turned upon that “consumption of 
the purse” which, as Falstaff, he always referred to with a quiet 
unction, as if in defiance of the “incurable disease.” His last letter 
and his last joke were tinged with thoughts about books of accounts 
and balances, although memories of old friends crowded in at the 
last and flickered through the darkening mind. The day before he 
died two friends called to see him. One of them was our friend 
Shallow, who has an appointment in the Customs. Mark Lemon 
was in his little study at Crawley. The room was entered by 
double doors. Shallow’s companion stumbled at the second door, 
and got into the room awkwardly. ‘‘Ah,” said the invalid, “he 
does not understand double-entry like you fellows in the Customs.” 

I leave many of my recollections of Mark Lemon unrecorded. 
Some of them relate to persons who are living, and are better laid 
aside for the present. There are others which I regard as the 
property of whosoever shall edit any notes or papers that he may 
have left behind him. I have only selected for narration such 
circumstances as I conceived might fairly be regarded as within the 
legitimate scope of the personal reminiscences of a friend. The 
history of Punch will, no doubt, be told even if Mark Lemon did not 
leave materials for it. If 1 were competent for the work, which I am 
not, my connection with Whitefriars being of recent date, and quite 
outside the magic circle of the well-known Wednesday gatherings, 
the story of Punch is not within the pale of these papers. It may be 
thought that I have dealt too much with Punch already. Should 
this be the case let me repudiate at once the smallest modicum of 
fame that may have come to me through my published knowledge of 
Punch affairs. I have never contributed to my late friend’s famous 
periodical. My regard for Mark Lemon did not lead me to trespass 
on our friendship by offers of “copy.” I filled two or three pages 
of Punch's Pocket Book a few years ago, and that was my first and 
last contribution to Punch. I mention this circumstance lest I 
should be credited by the public with a position to which I am not 
entitled ; or looked upon by those who move behind the scenes 
in Fleet Street and the Row as desirous of making capital out of 
my associations with the Editor of Punch. I say this in spite of 
the proverb relative to him who excuses, justified bythe adverse 

VoL. VI., N.S. 1870. G 
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criticism which personal reminiscences so often excite, and supported 
by my desire to hold in relation to these papers the simple position 
of narrator. 

In these busy days dead men are soon forgotten. Their places 
are filled with painful rapidity. The ranks close up and the march 
goes on. Memorials by the way, are more honourable to us than to 
those who have rested from their labours. They offer guidance to 
the army that comes pressing on behind. These reminiscences of 


one who has fallen 
** In the battle-field of life” 


represent but a temporary indication of the disaster. I leave to 
others the nobler task of building up the more lasting monument 
that belongs to the calmer hours of peace. 


JosePpH Hatton. 


OR set OR were 














MALVINA. 
BY H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SOPHIE’S PORTRAIT. 


NE of the first things—in fact, the very first thing— 
Alfred did on arriving at Hillsborough, was to show 
his father, Dr. Leighton, Sophie’s portrait, in the white 
NS dress and green sash, and ask him whether the young 
lady represented in that picture looked as if she was likely to die of 
consumption ? 

Dr. Leighton replied that she didn’t look as if she were likely to 
die at all. We were all mortal, however, and there was no saying - 
what illness might not attack her. Still, if the patient was at all like 
the original, he should say most decidedly that that young lady had 
no tendency to consumption or any other organic disease. Who’ 
was the charming young lady ? 

She was a Miss Arnold, whom Alfred had met at St. Ouen; cousin 
of Captain Arnold, a friend of his in India. Alfred was also of 
opinion that she was nice-looking, and was very glad to hear that 
there was no probability of her being seriously ill. 

“JT did not say that there was no chance of her being seriously 
ill,” exclaimed Dr. Leighton; “I did not say anything so absurd. 
I merely told you, in answer to your question, that there was nothing 
in her features or general expression that indicated a tendency to 
consumption, and that the portrait seemed to me the portrait of a 
healthy girl.” 

“ But if she were to catch cold?” asked Alfred. 

“Oh, if she were to catch a serious cold it might be followed by 
fever, inflammation of the lungs—there is no saying what. It is, of 
course, not advisable for anyone to catch cold. But, instead of 
putting these principal questions, tell me something about your own 
health. What an imprudent young man you are! What had you 
been quarrelling about; and if the Frenchman insulted you, why 
could you not punch his head and have done with it ?” 

Alfred told his father as much as he thought fit about the circum- 
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stances which had led to the duel, and expressed (with perfect 
sincerity) the regret he felt at having been mixed up in such an afiair 
at all. His father told him that he must take great care of himself, 
inasmuch as he was still far from well, and enjoined him, in par- 
ticular, to abstain from excitement of all kinds. 

The next morning the Doctor observed that Alfred had passed a 
bad night, and told him that he had heard him walking about a great 
deal in his room. That he assured him was a mistake. He must 
go to bed early, sleep a good eight hours, and be careful not to let 
anything weigh upon his mind. If anything did weigh upon his 
mind he must throw it off. He absolutely must, or he might fall 
seriously ill, and a relapse was, above all, a thing to be dreaded. 

Alfred, to tranquillise his father, went to bed the next night quite 
early. He placed Sophie’s portrait by the side of his bed, and 
wondered every time he looked at it what disastrous influences could 
possibly have reduced her to the state described by the secretary to 
the Dragon Life Insurance Office. But he did not walk about, and 


_ his father readily believed the next morning that he had passed a 


pretty good night. 
The second day after his arrival Alfred paid a visit to his uncle, 
Colonel Leighton, and to his father’s cousin, Sir Edward Leighton, 


* both of whom lived at some distance from Hillsborough. 


Colonel Leighton, among other things, asked him whether he 
remembered “that night at the theatre,” and gave him some news 
respecting Malvina, “his old flame,” as the Colonel called her. 

Alfred did not like being reminded that he had ever cared for any 
girl little or much before meeting with Sophie. But his uncle thought 
it would interest him to hear how Malvina had somewhere made the 
acquaintance of a Russian Prince and persuaded him to marry her. 
Both her parents were dead, and she had also lost her husband, 
Prince Karabassoff, after being married to him some two or three 
years. The Prince had not been seen at Hillsborough, but the 
Princess had been there displaying her grandeur, “or rather,” said 
the Colonel, correcting himself, “her elegance ; for really everything 
about her—carriages, horses, servants’ liveries, and especially her 
own dress—was in very good style.” 

Sir Edward had also been much struck by the personal demeanour 
of the Princess. “She was rather amusing—all the same,” he said. 
“ She would not call herself ‘ Princess’ while she was at Hillsborough, 
for fear, I suppose, of overpowering us all. She called herself 
Madame de Karabassoff, and was announced under that name in 
the Hillsborough Gazette. Her arrival was quite an event. It was 
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made the subject of a graphic article in the Gazette. The writer 
mentioned, I remember, that in passing along the High Street she 
looked out at the house in which she had spent “so many happy 
years as a young girl, and that Mr. Gibbs, the present proprietor of 
the establishment, was standing at the door, and took his hat off.” 

“That was exceedingly touching. Did you see her yourself?” 
asked Alfred. 

“Oh, yes; I called on her with your uncle.” 

** Ah, the Colonel never told me that !” 

“Didn’t he? Well, he paid her a great deal of attention. How- 
ever, I couldn’t get your aunt to call, so the Princess didn’t come 
to see us, and I didn’t like to go near her again without my wife.” 

““Was Malvina—was the Princess, I mean—annoyed ?” 

“ Madame de Karabassoff was exceedingly annoyed. I gave her 
Lady Leighton’s card—I insisted on doing that—but she had 
evidently expected a visit in person. ‘The next morning she sent 
her card round to your aunt bya servant. By-the-bye, she asked 
kindly after you. I didn’t know you were coming back from India 
so soon, or I would have told her.” 

“She would know that quite soon enough, if I wanted to see her, 
from these confounded newspapers,” answered Alfred. 

“Yes, that story of the duel, with your name in full, has been 
published throughout the country. What was it all about? or rather 
who was the lady? But, of course, that is a secret.” 

“J wanted to ask you one thing—what does my aunt say about 
it ?” 

“Your aunt? Well, she has said so much about it that I don’t 
think she can say any more just at present. I should put many 
shillings into her missionary box, and often, if I were you.” 

“It was a stupid thing of me, no doubt,” said Alfred ; “ but there 
was really no avoiding it.” : 

“It would have been a braver thing to have refused,” observed 
Sir Edward. 

“IT have heard that argument before, and I can’t say I ever saw 
much in it,” answered Alfred. “It would have been at least proof 
of callousness, and it would have been looked upon simply as a 
sign of cowardice. Remember that I was abroad, and that every 
Englishman abroad is, more or less, the representative of the whole 
nation.” 

“TJ don’t think much of my argument either, and I am proud to 
acknowledge that I didn’t invent it,” said Sir Edward. “I met with 
it in the Hilsborough Gazette, the organ of Stubbs, the linendraper. 
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Stubbs warmed you, as he himself would say. You had it hot and 
hot.” 

“T should think so. An ancient rival! Fancy Stubbs sitting in 
judgment on me and pitching into me in that style, and all for the 
love of Malvina Gribble, Princess what-do-you-call-her ?” 

“ Karabassoff ; Madame la Princesse de Karabassoff !” 

“No wonder Lady Leighton felt aggrieved at Malvina’s taking 
such a name as that! But I am so sorry to have missed my aunt. 
I need not ask you to give her a good account of me.” 

‘“*] can’t give her a good account of your health, I am sorry to say. 
You will have to take great care of yourself. However, you have a 
long leave, and you could get it extended.” 

Alfred walked home through the High Street, and went into the 
“White Hart” to see what news Mr. Robson, the proprietor of that 
comfortable hotel, had to give him. Robson, like the rest, would 
speak to him about nothing but the Princess Karabassoff, her wealth, 
her beauty, her diamonds, her carriage-horses, and the liberal manner 
in which she had taken the whole of his first floor for herself and her 
maid. She had brought with her a coachman, who had moustaches 
a mile long, and a footman who, “if you will excuse my saying so, 
was one of the rummest fellows you ever saw in your life.” The 
Colonel had come to see her, and Sir Edward, and all of them; but 
she didn’t go anywhere herself, and only remained three days. 

“T often thought of you, sir,” added Robson. “It recalled old 
times. But you look bad, sir! It’s a nasty way them foreigners 
have of picking a quarrel with you, and then shooting you. I have 
no doubt but what you didn’t get fair play. I wouldn’t have given 
him a chance, sir, if I’d been you. I’d have broken his head with a 
stick ; that’s what I’d have done, sir.” 

“Ah, it could not be helped, Robson. I shall get better soon. 
But I do feel rather weak, and I really think I must get you to drive 
me home.” 

“ Certainly, sir ; I will have the horse out directly.” 


“ That’s. Gibbs and Co.’s,” said Robson, as they passed the house 
where the Gribble family had formerly resided. ‘‘ You shall see what 
airs he gives himself; but he doesn’t come them over me.” 

Alfred was thinking of the fate of the well-meaning Gribbles, with 
their pretty, but badly-brought-up, daughter—a family which, in his 
desponding moments, he accused himself of having broken up. But, 
after all, was it his fault that Malvina had chosen to throw her arms 
round his neck at the theatre? And what could that have to do 
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with the death of her parents? Still the. memory of his year’s 
residence in the Gribble family was not a happy memory by any 
means. It brought with it feelings very much akin to remorse. 
Perhaps if he had been in robust health he would have taken a more 
robust view of the matter. But he was in a weak and troubled 
condition, both of mind and body. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


STARTLING NEWS. 


Ar home Alfred found a letter waiting for him from Captain Fludyer, 
from which he learned that Grimsby, the trainer, had met Mr. Arnold 
three or four weeks before in Paris on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
“where,” as Captain Fludyer justly remarked, “you met everyone 
between the hours of five and six.” Mr. Arnold, Miss Arnold, and 
an Englishman, whom, from the description, Captain Fludyer took to 
be Dr. Rowden, had been staying at the Hétel des Princes. But 
they had now gone somewhere for the benefit of Miss Arnold’s 
health. It appeared that Miss Arnold was very ill, indeed; but 
Grimsby had not seen her, and did not know where her father was 
going to take her. 

Alfred’s first impulse was to hurry to Paris. There was, at least, a 
good chance of his being able to find out, by inquiry at the hotel, for 
what place Mr. Arnold’s luggage had been labelled. But, on the 
other hand, they had a month’s start, and if they wished to avoid 
being followed, which seemed to be the case—at least as regarded 
Alfred—they would have the luggage directed to Dijon, to Lyons, or 
to Marseilles, and would then have made a second journey to 
Switzerland, Italy, or wherever their ultimate destination might be. 

There was another obstacle in the way of his immediate departure. 
He had been turned out of France, and there might be some 
difficulty in getting his passport véséd for re-entry. To lose no time, 
he telegraphed to Captain Fludyer, desiring him to start at once for 
Paris, in order to make inquiries as to where Mr. Arnold had gone 
on leaving the Hétel des Princes. ‘Twenty pounds sent by post,” 
the message concluded ; and Alfred posted Captain Fludyer that sum 
the same afternoon. 

Captain Fludyer, on receiving the telegram, went straight to 
Messrs. Duponts’ bank, where he was not unfavourably known, 
showed the dispatch, and on the strength of it borrowed a hundred 
and fifty francs, with which sum he started the same night for Paris, 
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leaving directions that all letters, registered or unregistered, were to 
be sent after him, without delay, to the Hétel des Princes. 

The next morning Captain Fludyer telegraphed to Alfred at Hills- 
borough the following words :—‘“ Amold, daughter, Rowden gone 
through Strasburgh—Switzerland. Daughter very weak. Telegraph 
instructions.” 

“ Daughter very weak !” exclaimed Alfred on reading these words. 
“Good God, she is dying! If he had said ‘ill,’ ‘ very ill,’ it would 
have been more hopeful. But ‘ very weak !’ She must be sinking.” 

He telegraphed to Captain Fludyer to wait for him at Paris ; took 
a hasty farewell of his father, who implored him to stay, and foretold 
the worst consequences if he insisted on travelling in his actual 
condition of health; succeeded in getting his passport viséd on 
reporting that he was travelling in order to visit a relative who was 
dangerously ill, and that he had no intention of passing through 
St. Quen or of remaining in France at all; started by the night mail 
for Paris, and early the morning afterwards found himself at the 
HO6tel des Princes, where the most obsequious attention was shown 
to him on its becoming known that he was a friend of Captain 
Fludyer’s. 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine was in his room, No. 2z, on the first 
floor. It was rather early to disturb him. Above all, Monsieur le 
Capitaine had supped the night before after leaving the theatre, and 
had not come home until very late. A/ais, enfin/ if monsieur said 
it was absolutely necessary the waiter should call him.” 

Alfred said it was absolutely necessary, and Captain Fludyer was 
called. 

In the meantime, while Captain Fludyer was getting up, Alfred 
put repeated questions to the concierge on the subject of Miss Arnold. 

“ Mai foi / elle est bien malade,” was all he could get the man to 
say ; and it was, of course, ridiculous to suppose that the porter of an 
hotel where a young lady happened to have passed a few days three 
or four weeks before could give him any important information as to 
the state of that young lady’s health. 

He asked for the servant who had waited upon Miss Arnold, and 
was thereupon introduced to the man who had done the room. 
This genius was willing to say anything if properly paid for the 
trouble ; and a fee of five francs made him affirm that Miss Arnold 
was quite well when he thought he was wanted to say she was quite 
well, and afterwards that she was dangerously ill when he fancied that 
a declaration in a contrary sense was expected from him. He had 
just stated that, in his opinion, “la mademoiselle” could scarcely 
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have lived to get to Switzerland, when, it suddenly appearing to him 
that he had gone too far, he briskly retracted, and said that he had 
seen many young ladies in a much worse state of health than the one 
in question, who, after taking a little warm milk with sugar dissolved 
in it regularly twice a day, the first thing on getting up in the 
morning and the last thing on going to bed at night, had in three 
weeks’ time become strong and so stout that it was a pleasure to 
behold them. “ // ne faut jamais désespérer !” was his concluding 
remark, after which he went out to spend a portion of his five francs 
in white wine. 

“Well, Fludyer, what is to be done?” said Alfred a few minutes 
afterwards to the captain of that name. ‘ You have no further clue ?” 

“None whatever. I was very sorry to have to send you the 
telegram which you received; but, by all accounts, Miss Arnold 
when she left here was in a very alarming condition.” 

“We must follow them to Switzerland at once,” cried Alfred, in a 
state of great agitation. ‘ But where shall we look for them? They 
went, no doubt, from Strasburgh to Bale, but after that we lose 
them.” 

Fludyer, who in his character of captain had notions of strategy, 
was in favour of invading the country from two different points. He 
proposed that he himself should take route by way of Dijon, enter 
Switzerland at Geneva, and if the objects of their search were not 
there, which, unless they were making a regular tour, was scarcely 
probable, proceed to Lausanne, from Lausanne to Berne, from Berne 
to Interlaken, and from Interlaken to Lucerne, inquiring for them 
in every direction all along the line. At Lucerne, Alfred coming 
from Bale by way of Zurich, would meet him ; and at Lucerne they 
would be in the very centre of Switzerland, ready to move at a 
moment’s notice upon any point from which news might reach them. 
But it was most unlikely, he thought, that they would come together 
at Lucerne without having previously got on Mr. Arnold’s traces. 

Alfred approved the plan of campaign; but, for his own part, 
he was determined to follow Sophie to Strasburgh, the nearest place 
at which there seemed to be any possibility of getting direct tidings 
of her. He accordingly started for Strasburgh that very evening, 
leaving Fludyer to take the Dijon route. It was arranged that 
Fludyer should telegraph to him at Zurich, where, if he did not meet 
with Mr. Arnold before, he expected to be in three days. 

At Strasburgh, Alfred succeeded, after one or two failures, in dis- 
covering the hotel, close to the cathedral, where Mr. Arnold had, in 
French parlance, “descended.” One of the chambermaids, a 
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German, or rather Alsatian girl, with fair hair and blue eyes, who 
looked something like a rough sketch of Sophie, told him that the 
English young lady was “ien ma/ate,” and seeing that Alfred was 
affected, said, “‘ Fous afez pon ceur, Monsir.” 

Alfred showed her Sophie’s portrait, and asked her whether it was 
like the young lady; to which she replied, emphatically, ‘“‘ Non, non, 
non!” This young lady in the picture had “ colours ” on her cheek 
and had “yvonne mine” generally; but the poor young lady who 
passed through Strasburgh was pale, and her cheeks were hollow, and 
she had such a cough that it gave one pain to hear her. 

The fair-haired maiden, with the best intentions in the world, 
could not remember where the English young lady, who was so weak 
and had such a terrible cough, was going; but she thought it was 
Baden, or perhaps Switzerland. If Switzerland, then she would have 
travelled first of all to Bale. 

This valuable information was not supplemented by any informa- 
tion more valuable on the part of the hotel-keeper, who not only was 
unable to say what route the travellers had taken, but complained 
bitterly of being interrupted at all on so unpromising a subject. A 
thousand travellers of all nations passed through Strasburgh every 
day, he protested. How could he possibly take it upon himself to 
say what direction the English persons had taken a month ago? 

Alfred went on to Bale. Here he could find no traces at all of 
Mr. Arnold. The name was not in the books at any of the hotels, 
and the people at the railway station had seen twenty or perhaps a 
hundred ladies more or less ill, who had passed through the place 
during the past month. 

He returned to Strasburgh, and took the train to Baden. The 
season was nearly at its height, and the place swarmed with dis- 
tinguished and disreputable people from every part of the habitable 
and uninhabitable globe. 

Baden is an enchanting place; neither town nor country nor 
village (above all, not a village), but a place. Call it town, then 
there is no other town enclosed by such a country ; call it a country, 
and there is no other such country enclosing such a town. Except 
that Tourguénieff writes his charming novels there, it is not a place 
for work ; and it is notoriously a great place for play. 

Nevertheless, the unsophisticated traveller arriving there for the 
first time would never suspect the existence of the true genius Joci. It 
is a place for lovers of picturesque scenery, lovers of beautiful music, 
lovers of rambles among woods and mountains, and lovers of bril- 
liant society, relieved here and there by an element of grotesqueness ; 
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but as a question of natural fitness, it should not be a place for 
gamblers, who find any dark, dingy hole good enough for their absurd 
practices, and are quite careless as to what surrounds them. 

A flower with a worm at the heart, a blooming apple rotten at the 
core, Cleopatra’s grapes with the asp hidden among them—such are 
the images by which Baden, Homburgh, and so many of the German 
gambling places may fairly be represented. Little paradises with a 
hell in the middle. 

The verdure of the gardens, the balmy atmosphere, the soft 
evening breeze, the gentle murmuring of the leaves, made Alfred 
think for a moment, as he walked along the shady paths and listened 
to the music of the military band, how delightful it would be if 
Sophie were there—Sophie in all her health and beauty, as when she 
first appeared to him. 

He saw several English girls, two German girls, three Polish girls, 
and one French girl, who reminded him more or less of Sophie ; but 
of Sophie herself not a trace. 

In the sa/ons where he fancied Mr. Arnold would be, if in the 
place at all, he saw a lady who, he was told, was a Russian princess, 
smoking a cigarette and backing the red. She reminded him of 
Malvina ; partly because she had the same cast of features, partly, 
no doubt, on account of the cigarette. 

He soon left the sa/ons, and visited all the hotels in and about the 
place—zero turning up on every occasion ! 

Then he went back once more to Strasburgh, and from Strasburgh 
travelled straight through to Zurich. 

At Zurich one or two original innkeepers, a few comic waiters, 
several surly porters, but no news of Mr. Arnold. 

What was he todo? He was growing more and more alarmed. 
He was getting feverish. 

He went to the telegraph office. There was a message for him— 
doubtless from Fludyer. 

“ Terrible news,” it began. ‘ Prepare for worst. Miss Arnold no 
more. Arnold and Rowden left for England. Will find letter Poste 
Restante.” , 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


““SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF.” 


On reading Fludyer’s telegram, despatched from Lucerne, Alfred 
felt wounded as though another bullet had struck him, and this time 
to the heart. 
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“Shall I fetch you a carriage?” said one of the men at the 
telegraph office. ‘Sit down while I go outside for one.” 

He offered him a chair, but Alfred was determined not to succumb. 
He followed the man to the carriage, and told the driver to go as 
fast as possible to the post office, where he found Captain Fludyer’s 
letter awaiting him. 

Its contents amounted to this; Fludyer could hear nothing of 
Mr. Arnold until he got to Lucerne, where he found that Mr, Arnold, 
Miss Arnold, and Dr. Rowden had been staying at one of the hotels 
on the borders of the lake. Then came the terrible part of the 
news. Miss Arnold had arrived there almost in a dying condition. 
After a few days, however, she improved. She drove out every day, 
and even walked a little in the cool of the evening when the sun had 
gone down. Mr. Arnold and the doctor had spoken of taking her 
on to Italy for the autumn. But towards the end of June she had a 
relapse; and three weeks after her first arrival at Lucerne she 
expired. She was buried in the Lucerne cemetery, and the assigned 
cause of death was “acute phthisis.” Two days after the funeral, 
Mr. Arnold and Dr. Rowden left Lucerne for England, and might 
easily have arrived in London before the date of that letter. Miss 
Arnold had been attended, not only by Dr. Rowden, but also by a 
Swiss physician, Dr. Rieger, who had signed the certificate of death. 
The letter ended with expressions of sympathy, and a request for 
instructions. 

Alfred read the letter almost at a glance on receiving it at the post 
office. He then hurried back to the hotel, intending to start forth- 
with for Lucerne. As he was going in, the porter told him that a 
lady—a very beautiful lady—had been asking how long he was going 
to stay. 

“ Impossible !” Alfred replied. 

“IT do not mind telling you, sir,” said the porter, “seeing you to 
be a gentleman, that she gave me five francs not to say that she had 
asked for you. She has an English face, but is dressed like a 
French lady.” 

“Some wretched woman who speculates on male vanity,” thought 
Alfred. ‘What a mistake she has made for once !” 

Alfred ordered his bill forthwith, and told his coachman to wait at 
the door in order to drive him to the railway station. There was 
some little delay in making out the account, inasmuch as the 
traveller had taken nothing, and had not even seen his room. ‘This 
difficulty, however, was surmounted, and Alfred got off by the next 
train, and arrived at Lucerne late the same night. 
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The next morning, as soon as it was light, he was in Fludyer’s 
room, questioning him eagerly about all he knew, and much besides, 
in reference to Sophie’s illness and death. But Fludyer could tell 
him nothing more than he had already communicated by letter. 

He had a long conversation with the hotel keeper, for he was now 
in the very house where the death had taken place. He went to the 
cemetery, and felt as if his heart would break when he read over the 
newly-made grave the inscription—“ Sacred to the memory of Sophia, 
daughter of Richard Redgrave Arnold, who departed this life June 
30th, 1859.” 


“ T had better hand you this letter,” said Captain Fludyer, when he 
saw Alfred again. ‘They gave it me at the hotel. I mentioned 
Arnold’s name, and said that I was a friend of his.” 

“Good heavens! what have you done? You do not mean to say 
that you broke the seal ?” 

“Yes, I did, and read the contents. We were at war with Arnold 
—we were pursuing him—I did not know what had happened then, 
and I considered that I had a right to take advantage of everything.” 

“You had better go with it to the post office, and have it re- 
enclosed to the writer.” 

“The writer gives no address. It is a very strange letter. The 
writer cannot spell, and seems a very queer person altogether. It 
relates to poor Miss Arnold.” 

Alfred snatched the letter from his hand, and read it eagerly. The 
following is a correct copy :— 


** Fuly 3rd, 1859. 


“Dear kind Sir,—Your inclosure to hand and many thanks. I 
was greved to here such bad acct* of the pore child. But the Dr. 
had said she could not get over it. Stil you no the feelings of an 
Ant, and I that has bin to her like a seckond mother, pore thing. If 
she does rickover it will be a grate mercy, and heaven noes that all 
that coud be done was done which is sum conselation and no expens 
spared. My best luv to her since to rite woud be in vane and God 
bles her. From her effectunate Ant, 

“ Mary DOLLAMORE.” 


** What is all this gibberish about?” cried Alfred. “Whose aunt 
is this ignorant, vulgar woman? She cannot have been related to 
Miss Arnold ?” 

“ Dear kind Sir,” Captain Fludyer pointed out; “that does not 
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look like addressing a relation. It is a letter from an old nurse, I 
fancy.” 

“ But she says distinctly the feelings of an aunt.” 

“Well, after all, it may have been some distant connection, you 
know. There are such mysteries in families,” said Captain Fludyer, 
who seemed to be reflecting that he also had relatives with whom it 
was not precisely an honour to be linked. 

Alfred, not knowing what to do with the letter, put it provisionally 
into his pocket. 

Then he called on Dr. Rieger, who he found had only seen Miss 
Arnold three times, twice when she was clearly in a hopeless con- 
dition, at consultations with Dr. Rowden, and once immediately after 
her death. The greatest possible attention had been paid to her, 
but nothing could have saved her. He did not believe that the 
travelling had greatly fatigued her. He was unacquainted with the 
French lines, but the carriages on the Swiss railways were very com- 
modious. The change of climate had certainly done her good, and 
the air of Lucerne seemed for a time to have given her new life. 
He considered Dr. Rowden an able man, and had received from 
him a copy of his great work, “ Rowden on the Stomach.” 

In the afternoon Dr. Rieger called on Alfred at the hotel, and 
recommended him to go back without delay to his friends in 
England. Captain Fludyer joined in urging him to leave Lucerne 
without delay, and it was resolved that they should start the next 
morning for London by way of Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva. 

“I do not know whether it is worth mentioning,” said Captain 
Fludyer to Alfred, as he wished him good night, “ but there was a 
lady inquiring for you this evening at the hotel.” 

“Again!” thought Alfred. ‘What a curious custom!” and he 
told Fludyer that some lady had tried to make his acquaintance in 
the same way at Lucerne. 

“The porter didn’t say she wanted to make your acquaintance,” 
answered Fludyer. “He thought she was an acquaintance, who 
wished to know how long you were going to stay. She did not 
leave her name But you are not listening. How tired you 
look! I wish you would get into bed; I must call you at six in the 
morning, remember.” 

When Captain Fludyer went into Alfred’s room the next morning 
he found him up and dressed ; his eyes red, his cheeks flushed, his 
hands hot and dry. He could not take breakfast, and, after a tedious 
journey, during which he swallowed nothing the whole time but 
water, and wine-and-water (Captain Fludyer thought anything was 
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better than water alone), arrived at Lausanne, where they proposed to 
pass the night, in a burning fever. 

Captain Fludyer drove down to the hotel at Ouchy, on the bor- 
ders of the Lake of Geneva, and managed to smuggle Alfred into 
a room on the second floor, without attracting much attention. 
There was a ball going on in one of the large rooms on the ground 
floor, and the waiters and chambermaids were chiefly occupied in 
watching the dancing. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A RUSSIAN PRINCESS. 


Wuen Alfred was safe in bed Fludyer sent for a doctor, looked 
out on the lake, on which the moon was shining, and said to himself 
that if Leighton was going to have a long and dangerous illness 
he had perhaps better have it at Ouchy than anywhere else in the 
world. 

The Doctor, who had been dancing downstairs, was soon in 
Alfred’s room. It was to be hoped, he said, after such a long 
journey, that the patient would be able to sleep. But he was ina 
very excited state, and it was impossible to say what might happen. 
He prescribed nothing but seltzer water (“ zwzthout wine, Captain 
Fludyer !”) and promised to look in again at midnight. 

The Doctor returned to the ball-room, and danced with a Russian 
princess, a very beautiful gay woman, who had arrived the same 
evening from Lucerne. He soon discovered that the Russian 
princess was an Englishwoman by birth, and told her that he had 
been attending a fellow-countryman of hers upstairs, “un beau jeune 
homme avec des cheveux blonds,” which cheveux blonds he was afraid he 
should have to cut off that very night. 

“You must keep me a lock,” said the Princess, who was full of 
fun. ‘ $e suis brune, et j'adore les cheveux blonds.” 

The Doctor said he would not encourage such ideas, and engaged 
the Princess for the next waltz. He thought he had met one of the 
most charming princesses he had ever seen in his life; and he had 
been brought into contact with a good many of them, both pro- 
fessionally and as a man of society, at Ouchy and close by at Vevey, 
also at Homburgh, and at Baden. 

“Did Madame la Princesse like Baden? He need scarcely ask.” 

‘No, the question was quite unnecessary. She did wof like Baden 
—she adored Baden. It was to her a sort of Eden, with no restric- 
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tion in tegard to the apples. She ofterr went to Baden, and was 
there a few days ago.” 

What Doctor Bertall particularly admired in the Princess, apart 
from her personal beauty, was, great distmetion of manners, com- 
bined with an utter absence of aristoctatit margue.. Nothing could 
be more gracious than her way of asking him to come to her apart- 
ments and take tez as soon as he had seen his patient. It was now 
just twelve, and she reminded him that it was already time for him 
to make his visit. 

“T take a great interest in the young man,” she said, “and you 
must come and tell me all about him.” 

The Doctor said to himself that it was in Aim that the Princess 
really took an interest; but he was quite willing that the patient 
upstairs should serve as a pretext: 

At a quarter past twelve he went to the Princess’s apartments on 
the first floor, where a German gil, her maid, was preparing tea. 

“That must rémind you of your adopted country,” observed 
Doctor Bertall, pointing to the Russian tea-urn, which has been 
adopted in all the large hotels of Switzerland. 

“T know very little about Russia,” answered the Princess, “and 
from what I do know I fancy it must be a horrible country. But 
how is your patient ?” 

“ He is in a very bad way.” 

“ But is it dangerous ?” 

“Well, he is a young man, and naturally strong. But he was 
wounded in a duel not many weeks ago, and one illness coming so 
soon after another will try him severely.” 

“ And did you cut his hair ?” 

“There is a piece of it.” 

“]T thought I knew him. He came from Lucerne to-day, and his 
name is Leighton,” said Malvina. “ Poor young man! So he has 
fought a duel and been hit. But he was well enough a few days ago. 
I saw him myself at Baden. We came along together nearly the 
whole way ; stopped at the same hotels, and so on.” 

“Yes, but he has had some great trouble quite lately, and it was 
so easy for him to have a relapse. He was in bed nearly six weeks 
after his wound, and it is not a fortnight ago that he left his room. 
Since then he has been travelling night and day, going without sleep, 
and doing all sorts of imprudent things.” 

“The tea, Minna! How slow you are, to-night! and bring the 
papirosses! Will you smoke, Doctor ?” 

“ Comment donc!” replied the Doctor, which meant either that 
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without doubt he would, or that he certainly could not think of such 
a thing. 

“You need not stand on any ceremony,” said Malvina, “for I 
am going to smoke myself. I always do.” She lighted one of 
Bostandjoglo’s cigarettes, and passed the packet to the Doctor. 

“‘ Now tell me all about your patient. Is he very ill indeed ?” 

“Yes, he is in a high state of fever. He was quite delirious when 
I left him.” 

“Poor young man! And what did he talk about ?” 

“How curious ladies are.” 

“How provoking men are, not to gratify their curiosity at once !” 

“Well,” said the Doctor, “ what is it makes us all mad ?” 

“Nothing makes me so mad as to hear men talk nonsense. Did 
he mention her name ?” 

“ Sophie.” 

“Sophie?” repeated the Princess. “ Ye ne connais pas cela. That 
is all you know about her?” 

“The poor young lady is dead,” said the Doctor; “and he is 
quite inconsolable. He has her portrait by the side of his bed, and 
speaks to it from time to time as if it were a living person, and then 
breaks into a fit of despair again. It is painful to see him. You see 
what grief the loss of a woman can cause.” 

“At least the young lady did not die on purpose,” observed 
Malvina. 

“TI do not quite understand.” 

“‘T mean that for wilful, deliberate heart-breaking I would certainly 
back men against women.” 

** You mean that men cause more suffering to women than women 
do to men ?” 

“Of course Ido. You complain of the heartlessness of women, 
but wait till you get one of us in your power. Much mercy she will 
receive !” 

“My patient is not one of those hard-hearted monsters. His 
friend says that he has a heart like a child.” 

“Such men are often the worst. They do a great deal of harm by 
not knowing their own minds. They want some woman of character 
to take them in hand and teach them. I have often thought that 
it would be a noble mission for the women of twenty years to avenge 
the girls of seventeen.” 

“They are quite capable of it. I tremble to think of the number 
of victims you will make if, on attaining the age of vengeance, you 
really carry out your idea.” 

VoL. VI., N.S. 1870. H 
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“Oh, I have attained it. I was thinking of myself, that is to say, 
of my own age, when I spoke. Do you know I should like to see 
your patient ?” 

“Tt would be imprudent.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Woman !—eternal Why? Do you really want to see him, 
Princess? He is quite unconscious.” 

“In that case what can it possibly matter?” 

“Will not his friend think it odd ?” 

‘Send his friend to bed. You are a doctor ; you can send people 
to bed, can you not ?” 

“Then who will sit up with him ?” 

“ Minna or myself, or both of us. Or you can send a nurse from 
the hospital, and we will wait with him until she comes.” 

Doctor Bertall went upstairs to Alfred’s room, and told Captain 
Fludyer that it was no use his fatiguing himself at the very beginning 
of his friend’s illness ; that he had sent to the hospital for a nurse, 
and that he would himself remain with Alfred until she came. As 
for Captain Fludyer, he was to go instantly to bed. “ You can do no 
good,” said the Doctor, “and, as a medical man, I order you rest.” 

Captain Fludyer, thus advised, went to his bedroom, and slept 
soundly until the next morning. 


Malvina’s apartments were on the floor beneath. Doctor Bertall 
went down, tapped at the door, and asked her to come with him. 
She went without Minna; glided noiselessly upstairs and along the 
corridor of the second floor, and stopped at the door of Alfred’s 
room. The doctor had gone in before her. She paused for one 
moment and followed him. 


He had changed a good deal since the Hillsborough days ; indeed, 
without his hair, he seemed no longer the same man that she had 
seen for half a minute at Baden. She went up to him, put her hand 
gently on his forehead, and shed a few tears. 

“He is very ill, poor young man,” she said. “It is sad to see 
him in this state.” 

‘1 was afraid of this,” said the Doctor in a tone of remonstrance. 
But there was no occasion for his alarm; Malvina’s emotion was 
quite momentary, and was caused much more by recollections of the 
past than by the present aspect of the invalid. 

Then Malvina looked at the portrait of Sophie; and that, if 
nothing else, would at once have restored her to calmness. 
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“ Elle n'est pas mail,” she said to the Doctor. “Zi/e est méme tres- 
gentille,” she added in a half patronising tone. ‘ What a simple 
toilet! But she was very young. She looks quite a girl even in this 
portrait, and photographs always make you look older. Let us see 
how she did her hair. Pushed back, but without the little ends at 
the side. Nothing can be plainer than the costume. It is quite 
virginal. But at that age !” 

“The portrait inspires you with reflections,” said Dr. Bertall. 
“The circumstances are indeed very painful.” 

“T was at that moment thinking only of the dress,” replied 
Malvina. “I was wondering why she wore green and white, when 
blue and white would have suited her so much better. However 
they look much the same in the evening. * * * * And what do you 
do for your patient, Doctor; and how long do you think he will 
be ill?” 

“IT will tell you the day after to-morrow,” said Dr. Bertall. ‘“ You 
stay at Ouchy some time, I trust ?” 

“Here or at Geneva I shall pass several weeks, perhaps months, 
if the fine weather lasts.” 

“Ts not the lake enchanting? You can remain until the end of 
September or the beginning of October without the least chance of 
bad weather. People take flight from Switzerland too soon.” 

A tap was heard at the door. 

“Who can that be?” asked Malvina. 

“That is, no doubt, the nurse,” said the Doctor. “Let me see 
you to your apartments; I must come back and give her some 
directions. But I think he will pass a good night—he is fast asleep 
now.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ALFRED CALLS UPON THE PRINCESS AND FINDS MALVINA. 


THE Princess Karabassoff paid Alfred no more mysterious visits, 
and she made Dr. Bertall promise not to mention to any one that 
she had ever entered his room. For several days in succession the 
Doctor called twice a day on his patient, and at least once a day saw 
Malvina, and told her how Alfred was getting on. 

At last, after about a week, Malvina said one evening to the 
Doctor that she was getting tired of hearing so much about his 
patient upstairs. ‘“‘The young man was ill,” she continued; “he is 
now much better, and he will soon be quite well. It is a very 
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fortunate thing for him. You have cured him, but you can’t bring 
the young lady in the green and white dress to life again, and he will 
have to get on the best way he can without her. I dare say it won’t 
be difficult. What has become of his not very distinguished-looking 
friend the Captain, with the dyed moustaches and the red nose? I 
daresay the nose is dyed also.” 

“Oh! he has been sent back to England, to reassure Mr. Leighton’s 
friends. He could do no good here. I think that it would be the 
best thing for Mr. Leighton to do also, as soon as he gets a little 
stronger. Did the Captain make your acquaintance ?” 

“No. He sat next me one day at the ¢ad/e a’héte—the only time I 
ever dined there—and made some remarks about the food which did 
not strike me as very injurious. He is not at all the sort of man I 
care for.” 

This, interpreted by vanity, signified to the Doctor that he was 
the sort of man the Princess did care for. He had formed rather a 
good opinion of Captain Fludyer, who had showed himself devoted 
to his friend; but one man does not mind hearing another man 
undervalued if the appraiser be a pretty woman. 

Early next morning, when Minna came into Malvina’s room to 
give her a cup of tea, the Princess told her maid to go to the 
Lausanne market and buy the best bouquet she could find. This 
she was afterwards to give to the chambermaid who waited upon 
Alfred, and tell her to put the flowers in his room, without saying 
who sent them. 

“Sooner or later,” Malvina said to herself, “the girl is sure to tell 
him, especially if she is cautioned not to.” 

The next morning at seven o’clock Minna was again sent to buy 
flowers ; and Marie, the chambermaid, placed them in a vase and 
put them by the side of Alfred’s bed. 

Alfred was much touched by this attention, which was repeated 
day after day. Marie blushed a little when he thanked her; but he 
attributed that to her native modesty. 

Sophie’s portrait had now disappeared. Alfred, on recovering his 
full consciousness, found it lying on a little table close to his bed. 
He at once concealed it behind his pillow, and, as soon as he was 
able to get up, put it away in his trunk. It represented a secret 
which he wished to keep for himself alone. 

Marie was a very decent-looking girl—tall, slim, with large brown 
eyes, and long brown hair, which hung down her back in two plaited 
tails tied at the end with maroon-coloured ribbon. It amused her in 
the first instance that Alfred should thank her so warmly every 
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morning for gifts which proceeded from another woman; but she 
soon became greatly interested in him, and, having once accepted his 
expressions of gratitude, scarcely liked telling him afterwards that the 
flowers were given to her by Minna, who no doubt received them 
from her mistress, the Russian Princess on the first floor. 

It is quite possible that the gifts of flowers and the frequent 
presence of such a pretty, harmonious-looking girl as Marie may have 
done Alfred good. A man just entering upon a state of con- 
valescence is very susceptible to influences of all kinds, agreeable 
and disagreeable. The sight of Marie’s large, brown eyes, and the 
sound of her fresh, clear voice, had a pleasant, half soothing, half 
cheering influence upon him. He paid her the same sort of atten- 
tion that he might have paid to a young fawn; and Marie, being not 
a young fawn, but a young girl, was more than grateful, and 
acknowledged to herself one night, after saying her prayers, that it 
was perhaps all the better for her that the English gentleman did not 
love her as she loved him. One day, the first day that Alfred was 
well enough to leave his room, he told Marie that he wanted to give 
her a present, but that he really did not know what she would like, 
and ended by offering her twenty francs, and asking her to buy 
something for herself. 

Marie would not take Alfred’s money, and when absolutely forced 
to do so, said she would make a hole in the gold piece, and wear it in 
remembrance of him. Alfred said in that case he must give her 
another, as she had been spending money day after day in buying 
him flowers, for he was sure they did not come from the garden of 
the hctel. 

Then Marie told him that she would have bought him flowers, or 
would have walked miles to pick them, if she had been able to do so, 
and that, as it was, she had often mixed some which she had 
gathered herself in the garden with the others that came from the 
market. But it was a Russian Princess on the first floor, she said, 
who had sent him the bouquet every morning. A very rich lady 
with a very long name. “TI shall no longer care to arrange them for 
you now,” she added. “She may send Minna, or she may bring 
them to you hersel 

“Yes, continue to arrange them, Marie,” said Alfred, ‘‘ you are a 
good girl, and have been very kind to me. But what is this Russian 
lady’s name ?” 

“You could not pronounce it,” answered Marie, “it’s too long and 
too difficult. Minna, her maid, can pronounce it, but she is not in 
the house.” 
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“‘ And the Princess, where is she ?” 

“Oh, she is at No. 12. But you must not gotoseeher. You 
will be thanking her for the bouquets, and I ought never to have told 
you.” 

Alfred was in no way disposed to pay visits. But he thought such 
an attention as a daily present of flowers must be acknowledged. 
The lady evidently knew how desperately ill he had been, and now 
that he was able to go out, he considered that he ought not to let 
one day pass without thanking her, and notifying to her in person 
that he was convalescent. 

He reassured Marie, telling her that she should get into no trouble 
on his account, and, as he went downstairs, stopped at No. 12. 

The door was opened by a footman in the costume of a diplomatist, 
who informed Alfred, in measured tones, that Madame la Princesse 
did not receive until five o’clock, and that it was now only a quarter- 
past four. Alfred was about to leave his card, upon which the 
diplomatist doing the duty of a footman said that if Monsieur desired 
it, he would take in the card, but repeated that, as a general rule, 
Madame la Princesse was not visible before five. 

Alfred was too sad and serious to derive any amusement from this 
absurd comedy. He allowed the domestic plenipotentiary to show 
him into the drawing-room. His excellency then retired, and in a 
quarter of a minute came back, with a face relaxed into something 
resembling a smile, to announce that Madame la Princesse would 
receive Monsieur, if Monsieur would have the kindness to wait a few 
moments. 

“ I wonder what her name is,” thought Alfred. In a card-dish on 
the table he saw, among other cards, that of Dr. Bertall, his medical 
attendant, who, for the last four or five days, had not thought it 
necessary to pay him a visit. An album, stamped with a coronet, 
and the initials M. K., contained photographic views. On the piano 
there was music of all kinds, but nothing to show to whom it 
belonged. On a side-table there was a square album, intended for 
photographic portraits. He was hesitating whether to look inside or 
not, when the door opened, and a lady, apparently about twenty-one 
or twenty-two years of age, dressed in white, with a green sash, and 
wearing her hair pushed back, as Sophie used to wear hers, came into 
the room, walked slowly towards him, and, holding out her hand, 
said to him, in a subdued voice, and with a melancholy smile— 

“You forget me, Alfred !” 

The unlooked-for apparition, so striking from what it suggested, 
had really the effect of alarming Alfred. His first thought was of the 
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lost Sophie. Then he saw that it was Malvina who stood before 
him. 

“ Oh, Malvina, what a shock you gave me !” was all he said. 

“Ts this the way you meet me after seven years’ absence?” cried 
Malvina, pathetically. She put her handkerchief to her eyes, threw 
herself on to the sofa, and wept in silence. 

“How she is changed!” thought Alfred. “She does not look 
seven years older. But she has become much fairer, and her hair, 
which was dark brown formerly, is light brown now. The dress is 
mere accident. But there is something in her face, and even in her 
general bearing—I suppose I am haunted by one recollection, and 
see resemblances where resemblances do not exist—which reminds 
me very much of my poor, darling Sophie.” 

Malvina was still weeping in silence on the sofa, and Alfred felt it 
was getting incumbent upon him to go to her, and endeavour to 
tranquillise her. 

“Who,” he said to himself, “ would have thought, after an interval 
of seven years, that she would have been so much affected at seeing 
me again! Poor girl, I must have treated her very badly !” 

The worst of it was that he had absolutely nothing to say for 
himself. However, he could not bear to see her weeping in this 
inconsolable manner. So he sat down by her side, called her by her 
name, and entreated her to be calm. 

“Be calm, Alfred? Yes, I will be calm! I will not give way in 
this weak manner any more,” she answered. “It is very wicked to 
do so. It must have been for the best, or it would not have 
happened, and I will not repine. Nor will I reproach you ; but, oh! 
Alfred, how I suffered after you went away !” 

“‘T hope and pray that you may yet be very happy, Malvina. IfI 
have caused you pain all I can do now is to throw myself on your 
mercy, and implore your forgiveness.” 

“‘T was a heedless, giddy girl at that time, Alfred, and I brought it 
on myself. I feel that I did. Ido not blame you. I only say that 
I suffered. But I am very selfish. Tell me about your health. 
You have been dangerously ill.” 

“Yes, indeed, and do you know why I came here this afternoon ? 
It was to thank the good Princess who thought of me so constantly, 
and sent me such beautiful flowers every morning.” 

“Who told you?” asked Malvina, with the gentlest possible look 
of indignation. 

“You must not blame any one. I had not of course the faintest 
idea who it was at first. But I found cut bya sort of accident that 
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the flowers had been sent by a Russian lady—a Russian Princess— 
who lived at No. 12, and without even knowing the name, I called 
directly I could leave my room to thank her. Fancy my surprise 
and pleasure at finding that it was you.” 

“‘T can fancy your surprise, Alfred,” said Malvina, sentimentally. 

“Do you not believe that I am very glad to see you again?” 

“Yes, Alfred, I do believe it. And now tell me what you wish to 
do. Will you take my horses, and go out for a drive, and come back 
to me afterwards? I am so agitated at seeing you; I shall be calmer 
then.” 

“Thank you. I have not arrived at that yet.” 

“Oh, how imprudent I was to suggest it! You feel very weak ? 
Lie down on the sofa, and let me order a douillon for you. You 
may repose in peace here. No one is likely to come in. [In fact, I 
know no one but Dr. Bertall, who attends you, and you can imagine 
why I have cultivated his acquaintance. I live very quietly, Alfred. 
One soon finds out the vanity of a mere life of pleasure.” 

“T think I will go into the garden, and sit down somewhere near 
the lake.” . 

“Yes, that will be the best. It is getting cooler now; in the heat 
of the day it would have been dangerous for you. Oh, how delight- 
fully calm it is by the side of that lake, and the water is so pure; it 
reflects the blue of the sky in a heavenly manner !” 

“ Poor girl,” said Alfred to himself, “ she is quite what the French 
call ‘exaltée /’ How much she must have suffered! And how much 
she has improved !” 

“ You will come too, will you not ?” he asked. 

“T?” she answered. “I did not think of going, but I will if you é 
desire it.” 


( Zo be continued.) 
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STUDIES FOR THE TIMES. 
BY A COUNTY MEMBER. 


No. I—RUSSIA’S GAGE OF BATTLE. 


T is neither here nor there to say that we all knew what 

would come of the so-called policy of peace, inaugurated by 

Quaker platitudes at Christian tea-meetings. The worst 

predictions of the most pig-headed Englishman that ever 
grew hot and cold at the martial sound of “ Hearts of Oak” on a 
brass band have come to pass. Old fogies who have been swearing 
over their older port any time this forty years, that changing swords 
for ledgers would bring England to the dogs, to-day will thump their 
mahogany and refer to their past assertions. The principles of the 
Bright and Gladstone school are highly moral. Nay more, they are 
angelic. They are based in the holiest and best aspirations of a 
virtuous people. If we had angels to deal with, angels for subjects, 
angels for neighbours, angels for allies, angels for foes, an angelic 
policy of liberty and love and mutual trust would be in perfect order. 
But there is more of the devil than the angel abroad. Even in Pro- 
testant England it is acknowledged that we are born in sin and 
shapen in iniquity. What, then, shall be said for the rest of the 
world ? 

If all these years we had been simply legislating for our immaculate 
selves—shut in from the rude world by the glassy sea, as my friend 
Lytton would say—then freetrade tea-meetings, Brummagem peti- 
tions, and St. Stephen’s occupied by a government of vestrymen, 
might have represented a harmless recreation and a virtuous exercise 
of moral sentiment. But for a nation which possesses nearly five 
hundred million square miles of territory in all parts of the world 
to be governed upon the principles of Mr. Bright’s carpet warehouse, 
toned down by the sophistries of Lowe, and sweetened by the 
economics of The Noble Savage, is a position sufficiently humiliating 
to be understood by all the other peoples of the earth. 

The world has paid dearly for the political successes of the 
Manchester school, whose pretty moral notions have sapped for the 
time being the Anglo-Saxon strength of some of our most promising 
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statesmen. The policy represented by the present Government has 
kept the whole world in an unhealthy ferment. Even Theodore, the 
dusky monarch of Abyssinia, saw and practised upon our parsimony, 
until we were compelled to show Eastern nations that we were not 
altogether eaten up by greed and luxury. The present war which is 
decimating the manhood of France and Germany is the result of 
England’s modern ideas of non-intervention. To go back to the 
Crimean war itself, Russia continued her aggressions because she did 
not believe we would fight. The Czar’s ambassadors advised him 
that England, casting aside her old traditions, had entered upon a 
new epoch, which had for its motto, “‘ Peace at any price.” Lord 
Russell’s encouragement of Denmark’s resistance to the demands of 
Prussia and Austria led to the merciless slaughter of that plucky little 
State. The tragedy thus commenced had its principal scene at 
Sadowa; and Paris besieged is the sequel to Sadowa. England out of 
the way, the ambition of the more powerful nations of Europe breaks 
out with demoniac force and heat. It is the mission of England 
to stand between these contending passions, and the present con- 
dition of Europe is the penalty of our withdrawal from that grand 
réle among nations which a mysterious Providence has assigned to 
us. It has become too much the fashion to decry ourselves, to 
regard the old British boast of superiority as an arrogant assumption ; 
and in doing so we have repudiated the responsibilities of greatness. 
Surely this is only the pride that apes humility. The Zimes has 
told us that we have no business to interfere with the arrangements 
of other countries ; and that we are not a military nation. Solemn 
ignoramuses who re-talk the Zimes at their clubs have gravely 
shaken their heads and said, “‘ No, we are not a military nation ; let 
us mind our own affairs, and not interfere with other people’s.” 
Indeed! Nota military nation? Will you be good enough to read 
your history, my friend; and not make yourself ridiculous because 
the Zimes chooses to cover the cowardice of the Government and its 
hatred of France by a phrase. As for the notion that we ought to 
isolate ourselves from the rest of the world, this is all very well for 
gentlemen who regard England as a close borough, to be governed 
by rule of thumb ; but, ye sugar and carpet philosophers, pray look 
at Mr. Wyld’s map of the world, and point out the spot that is 
untrodden by the English; show me the sea where the English flag 
is unknown. This little island called England is only an integral 
portion of the mightiest land, if not the happiest. In India and the 
colonies we have a hundred and seventy milions of people. How 
many of these have settled down in distant climes relying upon the 
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protection of the mother country? The English language is per- 
meating all lands. It promises to be the language of commerce 
throughout the world. Our people are everywhere upon the earth. 
They are to be found on all lines of travel, and outside the recog- 
nised limits of safety. Everywhere they leave the seeds of new life. 
The world is full of their axioms and their Bibles. The British 
bugle awakens the echoes of forest and mountain in lands that 
Bruce and Ayrton never heard of. No right to interfere! What 
nation has a greater? Non-intervention has well-nigh sounded the 
death-knell of England’s honour and the safety of her sons in many 
a land beyond the seas. 

But the great awakening has come at last. Russia, taking 
advantage of the fall of our former ally, and relying upon the 
crippled condition of England under the Quaker dictatorship, has 
thrown down the gage of battle. The Premier of England, whose 
noblest attributes have been so long dimmed by mere party associa- 
tions, must have felt the Russian circular like a blow. They say 
Lord Granville’s colour came and went at sight of the insolent words 
of Gortschakoff. The English pride, which had been so long pent 
up, came out at last in defiant words, and even Lowe forgot to be 
sophistical. I would not have insured the existence of the Ministry 
for a day if they had not replied to the Russian bear as the lion 
should ; and I feel my feet better, and my gloves come on with a 
tighter grip, now that the Zimes has come back again out of the 
paths of usury and selfishness into the broader light of national 
responsibilities and English honour. Let us all be of one accord 
in this crisis, which thoughtful men have seen impending for years. 
Bygones shall be bygones. We will forget, if we can, the dock- 
yards emptied of the skilled workmen ; the iron plates of ships that 
should now be on the seas, sold for old metal ; the trained soldiers 
disbanded ; and all the other ills of a weak Government with too 
large a majority. For peace under a mutual disarmament of nations 
give me a Liberal Government. In war there is nothing so becomes 
the land as a fierce Tory Ministry. All that England will ask just 
now is that, Tory or Liberal, Conservative or Radical, the Govern- 
ment shall be English, heart and soul, in its maintenance of the 
national honour ; in its scorn for broken faith and mean excuses ; 
English in its championship of right; English in its assumption 
of oceanic supremacy; English in its determination to keep and 
maintain that legacy of greatness—bequeathed from bleeding sire to 
son—which is the right and title of our children’s children. 

In a war with Russia our chief action would be upon the sea. 
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Let us, therefore, glance at the character, condition, and capacity 
of our iron-clad fleet. We have upwards of fifty iron-clads. Only 
three of them are under 1,000 tons. The majority represent a 
tonnage of from 3,000 to 6,000. They are equal, if not superior, 
in construction and capacity to the iron-clads of Russia and America. 
We profited largely by the experience of the naval incidents of the 
American war, and in spite of much home criticism and party 
grumbling, our navy is in a far higher state of efficiency than Her 
Majesty’s Opposition would have us believe. But our ships are 
undermanned. Our nineteen or twenty thousand sailors must be 
immediately augmented. The Royal Naval Reserve will supply 
the requirements of the moment. We have the mercantile marine 
to fall back upon. Orders for gunboats should be sent out 
to private contractors, to be executed rapidly, under the pres- 
sure of heavy penalties. Messrs. Penn and Son, Humphreys and 
Co., Napier and Son, Mandalay and Co., Ravenshill and Co., 
James Watt, Laird, and Dudgeon, and the other eminent builders, 
should each have a gunboat on the stocks, and it would only 
be a question of weeks before some of them were ready, while 
months would give us a crowd of vessels that would be pre- 
pared to follow up the operations of our present squadron. 
The Government will find but one sentiment influencing the 
English people—a hearty determination to do all that is necessary 
in supporting Lord Granville’s firm and dignified reply to the 
insolent declaration of Prince Gortschakoff. All England will 
ask is, that if war breaks out there shall be no failure in our 
organisation. Russia will find Turkey not unprepared for the 
emergency. The Sultan has expended the large sums which he has 
borrowed upon his army and navy. Many of his best troops are 
officered by Englishmen. The Anglo-Saxon is to be found upon 
many of the Turkish ships of war. English guns and English rifles 
have long since found their way to Constantinople. “The Sick 
Man ” is much less of an invalid than he was. It will be a curious 
anomaly of civilisation if the Turk should come out of the struggle 
an earnest and successful social reformer. Europe can no longer 
claim to lead the van of progress. France rushing into war with 
“a light heart” and a cry of joy; Prussia burning villages and 
shooting peasants by way of reprisals for acts of madness on 
the part of individual Frenchmen ; and Russia, in the midst of the 
dire calamity which has befallen Europe, playing the part of a 
bandit ; these can hardly be the acts of nations that call the Turk 
barbarian, and claim to be the leaders of progress. There is nothing 
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in modern history more contemptible than Russia’s flippant rupture 
of a solemn covenant. England has but one course open to her. 
Pressed into action, she will know how to make her opinions 
respected, even if she had to do the great work single-handed. She 
will have at least two very earnest allies in Turkey and Austria, and 
I hope I may add in Italy. It is thought that Prussia will be against 
us. Indeed, a secret treaty between Prussia and Russia is spoken of 
as a matter of certainty: Be itso. Bismarck will have made a fatal 
mistake if he has gone to this length. His ambition will have 
overleaped itself. We may have a hard and bitter struggle, but there 
can be no doubt about the result. Even if we had lost our ancient 
prowess, the courage and self-denial and staying powers of our fore- 
fathers, we have still one thing which has often proved the talisman 
of victory in long and tedious wars. The last sovereign, I venture to 
say, will be found in the British purse, and the last sovereign is a 
very important thing in all kinds of difficulties and dangers. 

A consolatory thought may be picked out of the direst prospects 
of calamity. Such an one is that which crosses my mind concerning 
the comparative losses of life in naval and land battles. Much fewer 
fatalities occur in naval warfare than in warfare on land. In the 
bloody action of the Nile the carnage was not an eighth of the loss 
at Waterloo. There is wisdom and safety as well as humanity in 
England’s maintenance of her supremacy on the seas. ‘ Whoso- 
ever,” said Sir Walter Raleigh, “ commands the sea, commands the 
trade ; whosoever commands the trade of the world, commands the 
nations of the world, and consequently the world itself.” It is an 
old-fashioned, old-world thought; and we encounter it in its best 
form, so far as England is concerned, done into verse by Campbell— 


‘* Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 


One cannot in a magazine discuss the very latest changes and 
complications of an important question that is influenced from day 
to day by restless telegraphic communications. There are palpable 
signs while I write that Russia, not anticipating so prompt an 
acceptance of her challenge by England, may withdraw from her 
arrogant position. Herr Von Bismarck will be equally surprised and 
confounded. If the Prussian Minister has influenced the Russian 
in this unhappy business, the attitude of England may well make 
him pause. An English army thrown into France might turn the 
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German withdrawal from before Paris into a second retreat from 
Moscow. In heaven’s name, let us hope the Russian will take back 
his rudely-flung gauntlet, and spare Europe further bloodshed ; but 
also, in heaven’s name, our own cause being just, let us buckle on 
our armour and fight our way through the dark and dangerous 
crisis into which the selfishness of a sugar-coated philosophy has 
plunged us. 

There will be an Autumn Session, of course. It will be worth the 
expenses even of a county election to hear Gladstone and Disraeli 
discuss the situation. The great question of the day resolves itself 
into this: “Is England prepared for war?” I do not propose at 
present to anticipate the reply further than I have done. The 
Government has been grossly, almost culpably, criminal in its dis- 
regard of the constant signs of impending perils. To what extent 
this culpability has been atoned for during the last few weeks, and 
how long it will take us to put our forces in efficient battle array, 
will soon be seen: Meanwhile be it all our duty, in Parliament and 
out of Parliament, the duty of every man in every condition of life, 
to help each in his own way to justify that declaration of the world’s 
greatest poet— 


** Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to herself do rest but true.” 
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WuaAT impulse is it that drives nearly all our most distinguished states- 
men now to the desk? Ambition to rank among men of letters? That 
restless rivalry which is eating at the heart’s core of the foremost men in 
every profession and pursuit? Or the cacoéthes scribendi which, like the 
small-pox, every man and woman of the slightest intellectual originality 
must have now once in their lives in one form or another? I ask the 
question here, as I suppose most of us have asked ourselves or our 
companions over a cigar after dinner many times; but it is a question 
easier asked than answered. Yet the facts which suggest it are too 
striking to be overlooked. All our statesmen now are /¢terati—like the 
Chinese. It is impossible to keep a pen out of their hands; and the 
Premier, after talking seventy-seven columns of the 7zmes in the course 
of the Session, spends the flower of his autumn recess in throwing off a 
political squib for our contemporary, the Edinburgh Review. When in 
Opposition for a year or two, the right hon. gentleman wrote his “ Juventus 
Mundi.” And you may find the names of most of his principal colleagues 
and political friends in Mudie’s list. Here, for instance, is Lord Russell 
with his “Life of Moore,” his work on the Constitution, and more 
pamphlets than even his biographer will care to spell through. Here, 
too, is the Duke of Argyll with his “ Reign of Law;” the Lord Chancellor 
with his suggestive work on the “Continuity of Scripture ;” Mr. Austin 
Bruce with his “ Life of Sir Charles Napier;” Sir Roundell Palmer with 
his “ Selection of Hymns and Psalms ;” and, shall I add, Bright with his 
speeches? Perhaps Mr. Bright himself would disclaim the title of a 
literary man; but every speech of his smells of the lamp, and as a matter 
of fact every one of them, I believe, has been written out and revised 
and conned over as carefully as one of the Poet Laureate’s idylls before it 
was delivered. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is a literary man of the 
purest water ; and though, as far as I know, he has never published any- 
thing beyond his speeches, he was for many years one of the most 
distinguished newspaper writers in London—and, as a newspaper writer, 
was blackballed at Brookes’s. To close the list, I may add that Sir John 
Coleridge is, like the Premier, an old Edinburgh Reviewer. On the other 
hand, Mr. Disraeli has always plumed himself on being emphatically a 
gentleman of the press, a man with no escutcheon but literature ; and 
you may trace all the characteristics of the man of letters in Mr. Disraeli’s 
speeches as distinctly as they are traceable in the preface to his novels, 
which has furnished us all of late with sq many topics of table talk. And 
with two or three exceptions, most of Mr. Disraeli’s political friends are 
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men of the pen,—Lord Lytton, to wit ; the Marquis of Salisbury, a writer 
in the Saturday as well as the Quarterly Review; Mr. Walpole, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and Sir John Karslake. Of the rank and file of the 
Parliamentary ranks, I say nothing. You may pick out literary men 
there by the dozen irt both Houses; and, as a rule, I believe it may be 
said that in proportion as men are distinguished iri either House they are 
distinguished in literature. 





Burt it has not always been so. These literary politicians are quite a 
new class ; and they may be said, I believe, to date their reign from the 
Reform Bill. Till then literary men in an Administration were the excep- 
tion, not the rule, as they are now. You may count all the literary 
politicians who came to the front from the first Administration of Pitt to 
that of Lord Grey on your fingers; and they for the most part were 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviewers,—Wilson Croker, Macaulay, Jeffrey, 
Macintosh, Brougham. One man of letters, and one only, rose to the 
Premiership—Canning—and his reputation as a man of letters was his 
ruin as a politician. The favourite Minister of George III., Lord 
Castlereagh, was. a man so deficient in literary accomplishments, that he 
could hardly open his mouth in Parliament without mixing up his meta- 
phors in a style that would make the hair of the young lions of the Daily 
Telegraph stand on end in astonishment and horror ; and George IV. did 
all he could to keep Canning out of office by sneering at him at his table 
as a clever literary politician, but no gentleman. 


Apropos—of George IV., I mean—here is an anecdote of his Royal 
Highness which I heard the other day from one who had it at first hand 
in the days of the Regency. It has never yet, I believe, been in print. 
At a small dinner party at Carlton House, Colonel Hamlyn, one of the 
boon companions of the Prince, told a story which, like most of the stories 
of the Regency, was more distinguished by its point than its propriety. 
When Colonel Hamlyn had finished it, the First Gentleman in Europe 
filled his glass and threw its contents into his guest’s face, saying, 
“Hamlyn, you are a blackguard.” What was the Colonel to do? To 
challenge the Regent was treason ; and yet to return the insult in kind 
was to take a course which must have compelled the Prince, as a gentle- 
man, to challenge the Colonel, or to ask some one to take up the quarrel 
for him. And yet to sit still was impossible. Colonel Hamlyn solved the 
difficulty by filling his glass and throwing the wine into the face of his 
next companion. “His Royal Highness’s toast—pass it on!” This was 
wit in action. It sealed Colonel Hamlyn’s friendship with George IV. 
“Hamlyn,” he said, with a slap on the shoulder, “you’re a capital 
fellow. Here’s a toast to you.” 





A NEw principle of criticism—the analytical. Abstract the scholar 
from Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe—abstract the man of letters from 
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Mr. Disraeli, and what remains? It is not a conundrum, I beg to say. 
It is a question in criticism which Sir John Coleridge recently propounded 
to the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh for their consideration in 
the long winter evenings that are upon us. To men of one idea—to men 
who are poets, or novelists, or lawyers, or politicians, and nothing more— 
of course this is a fatal test. But the representative man of the period is 
a man of many-sided culture, a man like Sheridan—orator, dramatist, 
minstrel, who runs 
‘* Through each mode of the lyre and is master of all, 


Whose mind is an essence, compounded with wit, 
From the finest and best of all other men’s powers ;” 


and this question of Sir John Coleridge’s will form a crucial test for 
them. But even with these choice spirits it must not be carried too far. 
Abstract the lawyer and the orator from Sir John Coleridge, for instance, 
and you may still find an ingenious and accomplished man. But we are 
not all Sir John Coleridges ; and, strictly brought to this test, many of 
us might perhaps turn out to be little more than silvered mediocrities. 





TIMES change, and manners too. A year or two ago it used to be said 
that Paris was the place where all good Americans went when they died. 
New York is now the place where, in Paris, it is said, all the demi-monde 
go when they die. Of course it is a slander in both cases. 





THE shade of Jacob Perkins, the wonderful engineer of our boyhood, 
walks the earth in the person of Mr. Bessemer, who is again proposing 
to substitute steam for gunpowder as a means of destruction. In a letter 
to the 7zmes the man of steel has proposed to make a steam mitrailleur, 
which will pour bullets in a deadly stream, and make short work of 
annihilating any mass of life that comes within its range. The idea may 
be new to many a young mind; but there are those living who can 
recollect seeing, at the old Adelaide Gallery in the Strand, a gun-barrel, 
with a high-pressure steam breech, which rattled bullets against a target 
at the bottom of the gallery some hundred or so in a minute. It was a 
wonder of the age, considering that the steam was used at a pressure .of 
1,500 pounds to the square inch, whereas at the time five pounds was 
considered to be the limit of safe working. The Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee looked carefully into the system, and reported favourably upon the 
capabilities of steam at the high pressure aforesaid to do the explosive 
work of the best gunpowder in discharging one-ounce bullets ; but they 
did not recommend Perkins’ gun; perhaps because it was so cumber- 
some, and had parts that could be deranged by a very slight accident. 
Baffled in England, Perkins took his artillery to France: he had a gun 
made to discharge three-inch bullets, and sent it to Versailles on show ; 
but he was himself kept at home by illness while experiments were being 
made with it, and, as may be expected, the trials were consequently unsuc- 
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cessful. No doubt Mr. Bessemer knows the weak points of the Perkins 
machine, and has avoided them all in the weapon which he is con- 
structing. But one does not like to hear of steam, that has done so much 
for peace, sullying its purity by contact with war and destruction. And 
for the sake of keeping steam’s hands clean, we could almost wish that 
the verdict of those who decide the fate of the Bessemer gun will be 
akin to that which the Duke of Wellington conveyed in a terse utterance, 
during an inspection of Perkins’s machine. Turning to an eminent 
engineer who had been concerned in making the gun, he remarked: “I 
say, P——, if we had been using steam all our lives, what a wonderful 
improvement we should have thought gunpowder.” 





PHOTOGRAPHY—the art which itself is nature—has achieved a triumph. 
A hopeful dream of the solar limners has been realised, and at last a 
light-engraved cut has been put upon the bed of a common printing 
press, inked with a common roller, and worked off like a page of type ; 
and yet has yielded a picture with all the sharpness and solid softness 
that we have become so familiar with in an ordinary photograph. The 
magical behaviour of chemicalised gelatine under the influence of light, 
which lies at the bottom of half a dozen pretty processes of pigment 
photography, has at length, by a happy discovery of Mr. Ernest Edwards, 
enabled a printing surface to be made ready to go under the machine 
platen with no more trouble than has hitherto been required to print a 
common paper impression from a photographic negative. Simplification 
can scarcely go farther. A prepared gelatine film is exposed under any 
common negative, it is washed for half an hour in water, and it is ready 
at once to be worked off with the simple appliances of a village printing 
office. No jot of the photograph’s delicacy and vigour is sacrificed ; and 
the beauty that is preserved is everlasting, for the picture is in printer’s 
ink instead of a volatile chemical oxide. The process is thoroughly 
and commercially practical: I was not a little surprised on calling 
upon the inventor a few days since to find some two dozen people, with 
eight or ten presses, working at it. A monthly journal, entitled A7é, the 
scope of which may be judged, has four or six plates produced by 
it in each number. “Heliotype” is the name by which this latest 
born of sun-painting methods has been christened. It is scarcely six 
months old. 





THERE are few technical journals for which I have higher respect 
than the Builder. Fulfilling its professional requirements, it is neverthe- 
less always packed with good reading, though from its character one 
might expect it to be as dull as a book of logarithms. But I should 
take it as a personal favour if the good editor would not lower my opinion 
of British mental healthiness by allowing me for a moment to think that 
any man who can read and write for a sensible 1870 periodical believes 
that ordinary and necessary phenomena of nature are portents of evil to 
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this world and its people. At the end of a description of the gorgeous 
aurora that so innocently displayed itself at the end of October, an 
“esteemed correspondent” of the journal remarks that he can easily 
imagine that persons who believe in the material destruction of the earth 
may well accept this grand demonstration as one of the signs! Then 
he quotes the prophetic text about “wars and rumours of wars,” “signs 
in the heavens,” and so forth, adding that we have the wars in plenty, 
and in the aurora are the signs. This is pitiable. Will not Mr. Budider 
—to make the paper personal—tell his esteemed correspondent that 
aurore as bright as that of October have shown themselves as far into 
the past as we have histories to tell us of them? But Mr. Builder is 
always at this scarecrowing. An earthquake is in his teaching a harbinger 
of awful convulsions : a spot on the sun a mute message of annihilation. 
Actually upon the occasion of a recent total eclipse he wanted to make 
believe that the simply-explained red light around the moon—which has 
been seen in every well-observed eclipse, and could have been seen, had 
observers existed, in every eclipse since the solar system was completed 
—was to be taken as a fulfilment of the prophecy about the moon turning 
into blood. More absurd still, he once drew ominous inferences for this 
world from a suspicion by some astronomer that the cloud-belts of remote 
Jupiter had slightly changed their colour. And all this is dealt with in 
solemn earnestness. Zadkiel in his most rabid imaginations never 
reached such absurdities: and Dr. Cumming generally has respect 
enough for sane men to make the grounds of his predictions mysterious. 
The promulgation of faith in portents is at all times censurable; but 
persistently to point to harmless and well-understood phenomena of 
nature as omens of the world’s destruction, is to betray an ignorance and 
a corresponding presumption that deserve severer castigation than I 
care to inflict. 





WHILE I was writing the last note, Dr. Cumming was pouring from 
his lips part of the Seventh Vial concoction of theology and puerility 
which he had previously mixed up for a printed volume. The language 
of his Islington lecture was very much like to that with which the Buz/der 
occasionally delectates its readers. Indeed one is forced to conclude 
that his is the prophetic soul which inspires the journal on the subject of 
world-destruction. I have not the least desire to dispute the legitimacy 
of his interpretation of prophecy with regard to matters of opinion or 
debate ; but I do protest against his dangerous misuse of facts about 
which there can be no question. For a phenomenon of nature to have 
any significance in the direction in which he seeks for it, it is absolutely 
necessary that that phenomenon be abnormal. Can he say that earth- 
quakes are now of abnormal extent, in the face of geological demonstra- 
tion that the very foundations of the earth were laid by earthquakes and 
volcanic convulsions? Can he maintain that the current prevalence of 
sun-spots is extraordinary, while astronomers know that it is but a 
recurrence of the maximum phase of spottiness which comes about every 
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eleven years or so as regularly as winter and summer? Can he reason- 
ably assert that the shooting stars that we have seen in the Novembers 
of recent years are out of the common, while we have the confirmed 
evidence of history, and the testimony of such men as Humboldt and 
Le Verrier, to prove that star-showers far more imposing than we have 
seen of late have occurred over and over again in the past ten centuries ? 
As to the active volcano in the moon to which the Doctor points as 
a sign, a little inquiry among respectable astronomers would have 
taught him that not one among their number believes that any eruption 
took place. The talk about it was all smoke, puffed by a few observers 
deceived by their glasses or their eyes and the mere needle’s-eye dimen- 
sions of the object, If Dr. Cumming is so careless and misleading a 
guide on ground that is solid and well explored, what can be the value 
of his guidance on the treacherous sea of inference and conjectural 
interpretation ? 





“A City AUTHORITY,” writing to me on the 15th and 20th of Novem- 
ber, says that the appearance of a Russian loan in the market (before 
Gortschakoff’s circular, by the way) quite frightened the Stock Exchange. 
It could only have been in the hands of two houses—either Barings’ or 
Rothschilds’, No trace of such an important operation could be dis- 
covered in either of those channels; and therefore, although reports 
were current from day to day respecting its immediate emission, no credit 
was placed in the statement. Instead of a loan comes the suggested 
revision of the treaty, and the latter is now much more likely to be carried 
out than the former. The French loan, sharply arranged and quickly 
subscribed, proved a most unquestioned success. The applications were 
almost from every quarter, and the premium rapidly moved up from 1 to 
1%, and then from the last point to 4 premium. A reaction followed the 
announcement of the retaking of Orleans, and since the revival of the 
Russian topic it has fluctuated between par and a slight discount. 
Rumours of a dispute between the original concesstonazres of the loan and 
those who manipulated in London are rife ; but as the contract was 
properly made, there is no reason to suppose that it will not be regularly 
recognised. Panic, nothing but panic reigns supreme in the foreign 
department. It is bad enough to see Consols declining, but to find 
Turkish, Egyptian, Italian, and Spanish fluctuating from 2 to 3 per cent. 
in the course of a day creates fears for what may be consequences. The 
operators in foreign securities are like a flock of sheep; they know no 
rhyme or reason; as the “bell wether” leads them, so they run and 
huddle together. Russian affects Turkish ; Turkish exercises an adverse 
influence upon Egyptian ; and Italian and Spanish follow in their turn. 
The drop has been something considerable in each of these descriptions, 
and though there has been a recovery, it may not be destined to last. 
Dutch, Brazilian, Argentine, and the very heavy classes have not been so 
seriously disturbed, but still they are quoted lower, and are likely to be so 
for the present. Fluctuation must nevertheless be anticipated in every 
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direction so long as the Russian question remains unadjusted ; and black 
as the clouds in the horizon appear at present, it is thought they will 
before long be dispersed. Settled as the Spanish candidature has been 
in favour of the Duke d’Aosta, some short period will have to elapse 
before any proper test of his capacity and administration can be arrived 
at. The first movement on the part of Russia will at once successfully 
piralyse her financial position. Since Lord Granville’s dispatch I hear 
no more of the reported £15,000,000 loan, and if it were announced it 
would be immediately scouted. Any new issue of Russian railway shares, 
even with the Government guarantee, would not be looked at, and hence 
it would not be politic for Prince Gortschakoff to rush into hostilities if 
pecuniary assistance is desired gradually to develope the resources of the 
empire, Should it be otherwise, the arrangement question of the Euxine 
would have to be dearly paid for, 





I HAVE little sympathy for those who are trying to make the new post- 
cards the media for secret correspondence by the use of sympathetic inks 
and cryptographic writing. Let all who want to be private and con- 
fidential in their communications pay their whole pennies for enveloped 
letters. For the sake, however, of those whose correspondence is extensive, 
and whose pennies are not plentiful, we suggest that there is no occasion 
to bother about inaccessible salts of cobalt or copper for sympathetic inks. 
A pen dipped in lemon juice will produce writing that is invisible till it is 
warmed ; then it makes its appearance as if it had been written with 
pale brown ink. Still readier, but dirtier, is the method taught by the 
exponent of the Art of Love to maidens who wish no eyes but a particular 
pair to see their amorous messages, This consisted in writing with new 
milk, and developing the latent words by dusting soot over the paper ; 
the milk when visibly dry retaining humidity enough to cause fine dusty 
matter to adhere to it. 





TALKING of lovers’ intercommunications, modern courtship finds 
expedients that surpass Ovid’s powers of invention. Two such come to 
mind. One was described to me by a party to it, a droll French darbier 
full of anecdote, who used to operate upon my chevelure, and nearly 
made me bald with his stories ; for while I listened he talked, and while 
he talked he cut. He had kept a shop in a native country town, and 
thither used frequently to go a young demoiselle closely watched by her 
duenna. Her hair was curled in papers, which were letters Zo her lover. 
The hairdresser took these out and laid them aside, replacing them when 
necessary with others, which were letters from the forbidden youth. This 
curl-paper love-making went on for months: the end of it does not con- 
cern us. The second expedient was witnessed in Seville. At dark, a 
young don stole beneath a lofty window, unscrewed the handle of his 
walking-stick, drew out length after length of its tubular interior, and 
fitted the parts like a fishing-rod ; he put a mouthpiece at each end, and 
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raised one end to the envied lattice. A head appeared; and as long as 
the spectator’s patience lasted he saw lips and ears above and below 
alternately applied to the soul-communing pipe. Johnson’s fishing-rod— 
“a worm at one end and a fool at the other!” Which was which? 





“IN A FOG.” An undesirable situation for any one, literally or meta- 
phorically, but decidedly worst in the former signification for a ship 
nearing shore. Happily, that care which has provided our sea-coast so 
well with lights and beacons is now being exercised to extend a perfected 
system of fog signalling, and ere long we shall find the foghorn and the 
lighthouse wedded in their cautionary work. It will be a beauty-and- 
beast sort of union, however; for the Brobdignagian trumpet that is 
henceforth to proclaim danger through the mist discourses in no sweet 
tones; and I pity the people who have to dwell within earshot of its 
bellowings. On some rocky shores there are natural horns formed by 
cavernous openings, into which the waves dash and expel the air with a 
dreadful noise ; so dreadful that, as the story goes, a new hand, on taking 
charge of a lightship near to a coast thus charmed, had his hair turned 
grey by the fright that the first night’s roarings brought on. One would 
not like to hear of this affliction being repeated by an instrument of 
mortal make ; so for the sake of those to whom the foghorn’s blast has 
to become familiar—and they may be many—and in order that its sound 
may not be liable to confusion at a distance with the noise of the roaring 
sea—of which there is suspicion of danger—I humbly suggest whether 
the great pipe could not be made to speak melodiously ? Where horns 
have been established in full vigour—as at Dungeness and the Isle of 
Wight—they are blown by engine power ; and it should not be difficult to 
apply a little piece of apparatus to the already moving machine which 
would open note-valves in the tube, and thus vary the depressing 
monotony of the sound, They might even be made to play a tune : very 
few notes would suffice, for did not Rousseau with only three set to a 


retty air the song— 
pe . ** Que le jour me dure 
Passe loin de toi ! 
Toute la nature 
N’est plus rien que moi !” 


A ditty, by the way, that with slight alteration would make a fitting sere- 
nade from a sailor to a foghorn. There is no reason why a cautionary 
voice should be a hideous shriek; though to judge from the piercing cries 
of certain sea-birds on the Welsh coast which warn off ships in foggy 
weather, and which are therefore protected by the Government, it would 
seem that nature thinks it ought to be. 








